
thlckeet man of dark, aquiline feat- 
ures and suUen eyes. The charge was 
insul) or dination . 

The senior officer of the court, and 
its president, was Lieutenant-Colonel 
Haszard of the Fifty-Seventh Foot. 

He listened with ill-concealed bore- 
dom to the evidence given by the 
red-faced sergeant and duty officei-, 
to the pleas of the prisoner's ad- 
vocate The man's eyes troubled 

"Private Bent," said the Colonel. 
"Ah—anything to say, man? Your 
only chance, you know." 

Bent's voice had a sharp nasal 
twang. "Nothing— except that it's a 
tissue of lies!" 

■■Mm." The Colonel noted the ac- 
cent, noted also the carefully omitted 
"Sir." "Are you. a British subject?" 

The prisoner's lips twisted. "! was 
born in Eastport, Maine. My mother 
waE a halfbreed Indian of the Mus- 
quar tribe. I guess that makes me 
American. But I came here in a 
whaler, and I enlisted of my own 
free wUl. I didn't enlist into slavery!" 

The Colonel shrugged, glanced at 
his confreres. 

"Case proven," he said evenly. 
"The accused is sentenced to twenty- 
five lashes, thence to return to duty. 
The Court will adjourn." 

The sentence was not uncommonly 
severe for those days of rigid dis- 
cipline and somewhat barbaric cruelty 
—but it wasn't easy to take. The' 
followmg day the garrison was 
paraded to witness the punishment. 
In meticulous lines the redcoats 
formed up with ordered arms m a 
hollow square. In the middle was the 
dreaded triangle, to which Bent was 
lashed by wrists and ankles. The 
cat o' nine tails was the old Boyal 
Navy instrument of torture come 
ashore— a wicked nine-thronged whip 
the ends of which were bound with 



Kimble Bent had the benefit of 
two things before the ordeal started. 
One was a long draught of rum, the 
other a sixpenny piece in lieu of a 
bullet to bite on. As the drum-roll 
ended, the burly punishment corporal 
began to lay it on. 

The priaoner took it without flinch- 
ing. His bids would heal, but— 
"Twenty-Eve lashes, tlience to return 
to duty," the Colonel had said. It 
was a hard way out. but the only 

""ho was still conscious when thev 
cut him down. He had a few hours 
to recuperate, then back to duty. 
Until then he was a free man. Free' 
Ko chance for desertion here, with 
the Hau Haus all around. Only a 
roadman would try it. 

A madman did. He was Kimbk 
Bent. Unarmed and without shako 
or uniform jacket, he walked straight 
out into enemy territory. 

The Hau Hau scout who saw him 
must have thought he was crazy. H; 
circled him twice, each time raising 
his tupara (double-barrelled shotgun) 
to blow the insolent pakeha apart. 
Bent walked on. Finally the Maori, 
perhaps curious, perhaps believing 
that madmen have a special affinity 
with God, took him prisoner. Bent 
offered no resistance. 

There a long dispute took place as 
to his ultimate fate. Kimble Ben- 
joined in heatedly, arguing that be 
was not quite a white man, not auite 
a prisoner, and that lie waiitea 
merely to join the tribe. 

The chief made a typically Maori 
decision. Kimble Bent could stay - 
provided he married a woman ol 
the chief's own choosing. Levelled 
shotguns enforced tbo ruling. The 
chieftain's choice was a fantastically 
ugly girl, lumpy, one-eyed and 
greasy -looking—a slave-woman no- 
body wanted. But he had gone too 
far to pause now. 
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^LAN DICK of the London 
Daily Herald took tlie 
glamour out of the beauty 
business when he asked a 
lovely why she wanted to be 
chosen as The Bikini Girl. , 

'The money," she said, 

"Why?" he asked. 

"New curtains," said the 
Bikini Girl. 



His position was an amazing one 
indeed. The Hau Hau cult was a kind 
of perverted blend of Christianity and 
violent Maori nationalism, pledged 
to drive the white man into the sea. 

The Hau Haus were fanatics and 
cannibals, eating the eyes, hearts and 
entraOs of slain foes on the theory 
that by doing so they gained in 
courage. Their war-dance was de- 
signed to work them up into a mad 
frenzy, following which they would 
harl themselves mfo battle with com- 
plete disregard for their own lives. 
Their conduct showed no resemblance 
to that of the traditional fighting 
Maori, who took prisoners and spared 
the wounded. They fought scream- 
ing "Hau! Hau!" in a high-pitched 
bark, believing that if they shouted 
loudly enough no bullet could touch 

To many of these warriors Kimble 
Bent was a white man, and thus 
an enemy. There was never any 
guarantee that, in the middle of a 
wild "haka," the whole tribe would 
not descend upon him, pluck out his 



eyes, and (ear his heart from his 

At the same time, his whereabouts 
soon became known to the British 
forces and their Maori allies. A 
bounty was placed on his head. White 
men and brown istiove to find him, 
to remove this single evidence of 
treachery. From being the hunters, 
this particular band of Hau Haus of- 
ten found themselves fleeing from 
forces of vengeful redcoats, from 
Maori warriors led by the resource- 
ful Major Kemp, and from the for- 
midable Forest Rangers led by Major 
von Tompsky. 

But Bent lived. Indeed, he con- 
trived a romantic interlude as dram- 
atic and tragic as any of the classic 
operas. Somewhere along the bush 
tracks of a retreat his first wife died 
Ho had won his way to full Maori 
status by this time, and was allowed 
to choose his own woman. Kimble 
Bent set his mark high—the daugh- 
of a chief, no less. 

How Kimble Bent won her is not 
known, but win her he did. Then 
tragedy stepped in. There was a 
child, but it died, perhaps of priva- 
tion. Later she, too, passed away. 
Kimble Bent never quite recovered 
from his loss. 

Then came the incident which was 
to send his enemies after him with 
redoubled fury. Years passed, and 
the war roUed on without any clear 
indication as to whether Kimble Bent 
was actively engaged in fighting tho 
British forces. One day, on the long 
slope of a nameless battlefield, tlie 
answer seemed to be given. 

The hill was topped by a Maori 
pa— a triple palisade of treetrunks 
through the cracks of which the Hau 
Haus kept up a devastatmg fire on 
the attacking redcoats. Leading his 
battalion. Lieutenant- Colon el Has- 
zard, the officer who had presided at 
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the King's justices, by the victim's 
next-of-kin. If the kinsman won tliis 
case he could demand the death 
penalty. 

Bedford, acting through Mary's 
brother, William, had Thornton ar- 
rested on this unusual charge— it had 
not been used for more than 100 years. 

The arrest began a new round of 
Should the law protect 
the principle of piivate vengeance? 
Was it right to try a man a second 
uiiiu iiji uie one charge? 

Thornton's lawyers did not join in 
the argument. They spent theii- time 
divine iiito old hooks on appeal of 

When Thornton was cliarged before 
the fuil court of the King's Bench he 
WW he pleaded. 

He stood up in court and said 
clearly: "Not guilty and I am ready 
to defend the same with my body." 

At the same time he threw a glove 
on tlie floor of the court (It struck 
William Ashford on the head as it 
fell.) 
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The Lord cajief Justice, Lord Ellen- 
borough, sat up abruptly. The other 
justices forgot their judicial calm and 
leaned forward. This was the first 
Urn. in 200 years a defendant had 
claimed the ancient right to try his 
gxiilt in battle with the accuser. 

Thornton's lawyer triumphantly ex- 
plained the plea. Trial by battle had 
been abolished centuries before in 
most cases. But the appeal of murder 
procedure, even then, was so out- 
dated that it had been overlooked. 

Thornton had a clear right to estab- 
lish his innocence by fighting William 
Ashl'ord with swords or battle-axes. 
■ This form of trial, widely used in 
the Middle Ages, rested on the belief 
that tiod would give victory to the 
innocent pai'ty. 

Ashlord's lawyer protested volubly. 
Should a man charged with murder- 
ing a sister be permitted to prove his 
innocence by murdering the brother 
as weE, he demanded. 

Lord Ellcnborough (he did not ap- 
prove of trying a man a second time) 
inteiTupted: "Nay, it is the law of 
England. We must not call it mur- 

The case dragged on through weeks 
of argument. Lawyers quoted statutes 
and. comments going back to 1154 AD. 

There had been no actual combat 
since the Middle Ages, but once, in 
the time of Charles I, two litigants 
had gone far enough to arrange the 
time and place of their battle. 

King Charles promptly threw them 
both in prison until their tempers 
cooled. 

The case was argued delightedly in 
lawyers' rooms, clubs and in the 
press. What weapons were allow- 
able? Could Thoi-nton and Ashford 
use pistols? Or must they stick to 
medieval weapons? If one died, could 
tlie other be charged with miirder? 

Ashford's lawyers found a last loop- 



Where murderers had been 
fuught red-handed they lost the right 
of tri^I by battle. They argued that 
the prosecution's case was strong 
enough to make tliis rule apply. 

Lord EUenborough would not give 
way. 

"The law of the land allows wager 
Of battle," he said. "It is our duty 
to pronounce the law as it is, not as 
we may wish it. Whatever prejudice 
|k may justifiably exist against this 
W mode of trial, the court must pro- 
nounce judgment for it." 

This was the end and Bedford 
knew it. 




Thornton was a big, powerful man 
and Will Ashford was a slight, 
weakly-buOt youth. There could be 

On April 20, 1818, Ashford formally 
refused to accept battle and Thorn- 
ton was discharged. 

On the same day the Attorney- 
General announced in the House of 
Commons that a new Bill was being 
prepared to abolish appeal of murder 
—and trial by battle. 

There mould be no making the 
same mistake twice. 




MARIE HEALY 




Perhaps it was the Japanese idea of honour 
at all events the gods ordained that tliev die 



QNE day, nearly ten years ago. two 
or three thousand Japanese sol- 
diers died. That was not a startling 
fact. It was the manner of Iheir 
death, and the place in which they 
died, which caused -io much comment 
at the time, and so much speculation 
afterwards. 

There is a hill facmg the Markhara 
Valley, behind the New Guinea town 
ot Lae. it is called Mount Lunamen 
and IS roughly about half a mile long. 
The hill ilselt is a veritable honev- 
comb of tunnels, man-buri-ow!: due 



into the earth, and cnmparativelv 
easy to defend from attackei-s in tlie 
valley below. At least that must have 
been what the Japanese thought when 
they fortified tne iurmels and used 
them as bases. No one is quite sure 
of the uses of the ttmnels. Some 
rumours hold that there was a hos- 
pilal base there. Others sav that the 
Japo stored valuable equipment 
there. There were a few prisoner^ 
there too, whispered the suggestive 
voice of speculation, Australians and 
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At any rate, whatever the secrets 
the caverns hold, it is certain that 
the Japanese used them for bases for 
iiltacks upon the Lae aerodrome after 
Ihe Allies had recaptured the town. 
As the Allied planes came in to land 
llie Jaijanese would fire on the drome, 
imd dart back into the security of the 
caves before any retaliation could 

You will say that the situation does 
not look a very diflieult one. The 
Japs were entrenched, but surroun- 
ded. The Allies could hardly blast 
the entire hill to pieces, but they 
could prevent the Japs from leaving 
Ihsir stronghold and sooner or later 
they would have to surrender. 

But when they were called upon 
to surrender there was only a stony 
silence. Days went past, and the 
messenger who had gone to deliver 
the ultimatum did not return. A 
second messenger volunteered to en- 
ter .the caves and give tliose thous- 
ands of Japanese a last chance to 
live. He did not come back. 

There could be only one answer to 
the inscrutable silence of the little 
yellow man. Bull-dozers, working 
at night, broke down the entrances 
and vents to the tunnel, and for a 
depth of twenty to thirty feet back, 
solid earth sealed off the caves. 

Whatever the gods to which the 
yellow men pray, however great their 
idea of the worth of the exalted form 
of death, hari-kiri, Uiat night must 
have been one which sorely tested 
their faith before they died. 

Those are the facts! What is left 
is only speculation! How did they 
die? How many of our own men, 
apart from the unfortunate mess'en- 
gers, died with them? Why did they 
not surrender? Surely some of them 
would have preferred a few years 
in a prison camp, and then life again. 
But instead, they chose a death which 



must have been appaUing in its hor- 
ror. Not the quick death they could 
expect from a rifle bullet, but the 
lingering torture of being smothered 
to death from lack of oxygen. It was 
a sort of Black-Hole of Calcutta on 
a grander scale. 

Perhaps it was the Japanese idea 
of honour (and life without honour 
would be unendurable), which in- 
fluenced their grim choice. Just as the 
British soldier in Chma died rather 
than kneel and worship publicly be- 
fore a heathen idol, and the Roman 
martyrs chose death in the lions' pit 
rather than give up then- new-found 
religion, so the Japanese chose their 
honour. Tlie gods ordained that they 
must die. They accepted the edict of 
the gods. 

The custom of hari-kiri, or "hon- 
ourable suicide," really consists of 
a ceremonial disembowelling. It is 
almost as ancient as Japan itself, 
being, origmally mstituted by the 
samurai, or militai-y class, when they 
had no choice but to die. 

Few Japanese officers were ever 
taken prisoner— unless unconscious or 
badly wounded. When shot down 
from planes in the Pacific, tbey in- 
variably refused life lines thrown to 
them from enemy vessels. 

Traditionally hari-kiri is carried out 
with fortitude and formality. Ko 
other custom of the Japanese shows 
more clearly the difference between 
their outlook on life— or death— and 

Blind obedience is ingrained into 
their natures. They have no t'l.ought 
other than to obey— their gods, their 
code and their superiors. Conse- 
quently, most of them can meet the 
necessity for self-destruction with 
complete composure, 

One can only imagine the fearful 
horrors of the day and night after the 
sealing of the caves. Some must 
have drawn their swords immediately 
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Hush, gardeners ! Man- 
churian lotus seeds 1,000 years 
aid have sprouted under the 
green fingora of Chicago Uni- 
versity's Dr. WOlard F. Libby. 
And Dr, Libby's discovery is 
liable to cause some heated 
discussion in botanic circles, 
as it had previously been 
held by experis that no seed 
could retain life for more 
than 150 years. This thesis 
has — before Dr, Libby — been 
disputed only once . . . when 
a French botanist collected 
seeds from the Pyramids of 
Egypt and persuaded them to 
flourish under the delusion 
that tliey were thousands of 
years old. It was only later 
leai-ned that the Pyramids had 
been botaiiieally "salted." The 
seeds had been fresh picked 
from the plant and deposited 
in the Pyramids by the Egyp- 
tian feUahin with their usual 
astute chicanery. 



and gone with honour to flieir deaths. 
For they must aU have realised that 
there could be no hope of any of 
them surviving the ordeal. That 
fact they must have discussed and 
accepted before they refused to sur- 
render. But of ail those hundreds 
there must have been some among 
them who dung to the last shreds of 
- hope, until they too were choked into 
oblivion. And they could not ali 
have remained sane while 'their com- 
patriots died around them, with death 
stalkmg them so imperceptibly, yet 
so inexorably. 
And perhaps there were others, who 
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did not intend to die without a last 
effort at retaljation. We don't know 
juat what hes m that vast tomb, hut 
to support several thousand refugees, 
there must have been a good deal of 
equipment. Does it still lio there, 
rusting, among the bones of the men 
who once used it? Or did thev de';- 
troy everythmg before they died? Or 
perhaps wire the machinerv. mine 
Ihe tunnels, set boobv trap.f to the 
bodies of their dead comrade-'; in a 
spirit of macabre revenge 

So they must have died. Perhaps 
they poisoned the ebbing supplv of 
air with a last cigarette in the ghast- 
ly shadows of their tomb. We "hall 

Equipment worth thousands of 
pounda, twisted wreckage, rotting 
bodies, only small discs of metal left 
a a oluea to the idantilv of tlie heapi 
of bones which litter the cave floor= 
It wiU not be long now before the 
caves will be re-opened, and much 
of the speculation will become fact. 
Wow that the Japanese Peace Treatv 
is finally signed. Army peiraission has 
been given to open the sealed pas- 

And the fates which laugh so 
heartily at the poor struggling mor- 
tals they dangle like puppets fi'om a 
string, have a strange quhk of hu- 
mour in their make-up, for they or- 
damed lhat this gigantic tomb should 
be sold for the sum of one Australian 
guinea. Such is the price of death! 

The man who bought the tomb is 
a gold miner who travelled in 1946 
to New Guinea with a view to buy- 
ing mmmg machmery there. On the 
ship he made the acquaintance of an 
Army Disposals Officer on his way tn 
New Gumea for a sale of unwanted 
army material. In the course of a 
chat the ramer learned of the Mount 
Lunamsn stronghold, and when the 
Army : - 



"What 

" he laughed and oSered 



'ou give for 
guinea. 




The gang sat under the old apple tree and drank 
whisky; strangely they were Bolfers not topers. 



AMERICA'S FIRST NINETEENTH HOLE 



FRANK BROWNE 



'PHE Seois had been hitting a ball 
and diasing it for nearly five hun- 
dred years before the disease spread 
across the Atlantic. In fact, it was 
a cold, crisp morning in February, 
IS88, before the first game of golf was 
played on American soil. 

The father of the game was one 
John Heid, who invited some friends 
to his cowpasture and showed them 
two sets of sticke that he had pro- 
cured. They fashioned three im- 
provised holes, and Reid and one 
John J, Upham went to work, while 
the gallei-y of eleven looked on. 
That's how it started, and the golf- 



ing bug was biting viciously by 
spring, so much so that the cow- 
pasture wouldn't hold the people 
who wanted to play. This all hap- 
pened in Westchester County, New 
York, and the game's next benefac- 
tor was the local butcher, who oSered 
the use of thirty acres of land for 
a course. This oiler was accepted, 
and for four years the golfers, who 
remained unperturbed by the scofF- 
ings of those who lined the fence to 
jeer at grown men playing a game 
too silly for kids, whaled away. 

The set of clubs had grown to six, 
carried, not in a bag, but over the 
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shoulders. There were three woods, 
a driver, brassie and spoon, and 
three irons, a cleek, a sand -iron, and 
a putter. The golfer carried a ball 
to play with and one spare ball. 

Progress clashed with golf in 1892. 
when the New York City Council de- 
cided to extend Palisade Avenue to 
a point where it went right through 
the course. 

A good Samaritan named Weston, 
who owned an apple orchard, came 
to their aid. He rnade the proviso 
that they were not to injure the 
trees, at least not intentionally, and 
they were quite happy. The Course 
meandered through the trees, and 
near the first tee, a large apple tree 
served tlie puipose of the Nineteenth 
Hole, A basket of sandwiches hung 
from one bough and a two -gal Ion 
demi-john of whisky from another." 

AU in all, there was every oppor- 
tunity for a good land pleasantly 
alchoholic) time to be enjoyed by the 
congregation. In short, it was a primi- 
tive attempt to Win Friends and 
Influence People. 

The Club Members, who numbered 
thirteen, became known as the Old 
Apple Tree Gang. With the instaOa- 
tion of the new course, an active 
drive for membership began, but only 
seven new members came along in 

But even with a membership of 
twenty, the Club fell into two fac- 
tions. Reid, who had started the 
game, resisted all efforts to enlarge 
the course from a six-hole track to 
nine, or even eighteen, which had 
been done by a new Club at Shinne- 
cock Hills, and at Wheaton, in 
Chicago. 

Arguments about improving the 
course, and even moving, became 
bitter and frequent, and one charge 
was made that the Old Apple Tree 
Gang was not prepared to move too 
far from the apple tree. Finally, the 



arguments were settled, and the 
Club started to look around for 
enough ground to lay out an eigh- 
teen hole course. Thay found it in 
the shape of a "haunted" house sur- 
roimded by plenty of ground. 

There is no record of any ghosts 
having been seen after the golfers 
went in, and the Club membership 
increased by leaps and bounds. They 
had never worried much about a 
name, but now they called themselves 
the St. Andrews Golf Club. 

They even decided to fly a flag. 
ThL=! ■ led to a mistake that wasn't 
discovered for some time. Reid, who 
ordered the flag, was quite certain 
that he knew what St. Andrew's 
Cross looked like. He ordered a red 
cross on a white ground. This hap- 
pens to be St. Patrick's Cross. St. 
Andrew's Cross is a white or silver 
cross on a blue ground. However, 
even with the wrong flag flapping 
above the Clubhouse, everybody 
seemed happy. 

Li the first summer after moving, 
a challenge to a match was received 
fi-om the Shinnecock Club. It was 
accepted eagerly. When the Shinne- 
cock boys turned up, the Apple Tree 
Gang, who dressed just as they liked, 
very nearly collapsed. The visitors 
were arrayed like Solomon in all 
his glory, in red coats like hunting 
jackets, bright plaid knickerbockei-s 
and long gsiteis. 

Despite this remarkable attire, and 
the unsettling effect on the home side, 
the Apple Tree Gang won handily. 

But their interest in clothing had 
been Sred, and a committee drew up 
a uniform, which had to be worn at 
all times in 'playing or relaxing in 
the Clubhouse. They left nothing 
out. The uniform consisted of red 
coats with brass buttons. Then, 
blue checked waistcoats, pearl grey 
hats, with blue and white hand? 
Scottish plaid hose, and grey gaiters 
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Churchill sum up the deep 
ft-iendship which war broiight 
between the two men. In 
April, 1940: My Dear Mi-. 
CIiuroMll; in January, 1941: 
My Deai- Mr. Prime Mnistei-; 
in December, 1950; My Dear 
Winston. 



were added to the members' attire. 
On the links, a blue check cap was 
worn. The red coat had a blue col- 
lar with silver crosses on it. 

Members were permitted to wear 
their own ties, but a high-winged 
collar had to be worn. 

It certainly was a natty outfit, by 
any standards. 

Any member forgetting his red coat 
was fined two shillings, later changed 
to a quart of Scotch. 

The Qub took a bold step in 1895 
by importing the famous Soots pro,, 
Willie Park, to play in matches and 
exhibitions. Park tui'ned up in a red 
coat with a blue collar, on which 
was the motto, "far and sure." 

He was far and sure all right, at 
least for those days, and he showed 
it in a match with another Scot, 
Willie CarapbeU. Hampered by a 
boil on his neck, Park broke the 
course record with an 81, winning 6 
and 5. The wagering was enormous. 

This year, golf ran against the Sun- 
day sport laws. A law was passed 
prohibiting Sunday baseball, and the 



incensed baseballers in one disti-iet 
tried to vent their wrath on the 
golfers. This led to a riot, and the 
retreat of the ball pUyers, who 
showed they were no sports by pol- 
tmg the Sunday golfers to the police. 
The police arrived, and pinched the 
entire Club. They spent tlie night in 
the cells, and next moi-ning a Judge 
was in the middle of promising - to 
send them all to jail when somebody 
reminded bun that it was election 
year, and that one of the players 
would probably decide wilo went on 
Ihc ticket. 

So he acquitted them, the matter 
was accepted as a test case, and golf 
on Sunday was permitted without 
hindrance. 

In 1897, the Club was again forced 
to shift its ground. This was ultima 
ttiule, and the Club settled down at 
Mt. Hope, where it proceeded to 
make its clubhouse and course into 
showplaces. 

The following year, the Club' Was 
smitten witli what must surely ■ be 
the funniest malady that any golf 
club has known. Gold was discovered 
in the Klondike, and nearly half the 
membership joined the gold rush, -^s 
far as is known, none of them struck 
it rich, which was unfortunate, be- 
cause in the next year, rising costs 
brought about a financial crisis. 

The crisis was solved by the acqui- 
sition of a dynamic man as chair- 
man. This was one Joseph P. 
Thomas. A man who had been fairly 
successful in business, and wanted 
another interest, he took to the job 
of placing St. Andrews in financial 
security, like a duck takes to water. 

Within two years the Cl^ib has 
cUmbed out of the red, and has never 
been back there, 

Thomas was a man of direct 
speech. He was no orator, but no- 
body ever had much difficulty in 
workuig out what he meant. 
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One of the Club's traditional stories 
concerns the origin of a sand trap 
near the eleventh hole. It wasn't 
there until half-way through Thomas' 
second year in control. Playing one 
day he sliced his di-ive badly. When 
he finished cursing, he turned to his 
opponent, who happened to be a 
committeeman, and said, "Right there 
is where, we'll build a sand-trap. 
We'll teach these short driving, siic- 
mg sons- of -bitches that they can't 
get away witli that stuff here!" 

Thomas remained in the saddle for 
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ten years, and left the Club that he 
had joined when it was struggling, 
as the premier Club of America. 

The Apple Tree that played such a 
prominent and joyful part in Ameri- 
can golfing history has been pre- 
sei-ved, and is to-day in the garden of 
the Daniels residence at B2S Palisade 
Drive, Yonkers. That is all except 
one slab, eight inches by two inches, 
which, properly mounted and in- 
scribed, stands in the Club House at 
the Royal and Ancient, Scotland. 
THE smi. 
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came a furniture dealer. His mother 
and sister, Clara, lived with him at 
the house in Prince of Wales Eoad. 
He also did a little double-dealing 
with the women. He introduced 
Eleanor to his wife in a casual way 
as a friend, and the two women be- 
came great pals. At least, Mrs. Hogg 
thought they were great pals. Eleanor 
had her own ideas. She didn't Uke 
sharing her lovers. 

Frank continued to use two keys — 
one at home and one at Eleanor '.s 
place. 

In course of time another little 
Hogg came into the world. It added 
to Eleanor's festering animosity. She 
wrote passionate, raving love-letters 
to Franl!. 

In October, 1890, one of these letters 
might have fallen into the wrong 
hands, for there was a gi-owing sus- 
picion in the Hogg houEehold that 
Frank miglit be more than a friend 
to Eleanor. Perhaps he talked in 
his sleep. Or he may have heen 
short in his wages, for Eleanor 
neither toiled nor spun, yet she paid 
her rent. 

One day the refined Eleanor sat 
down in her kitchen, licked a lead 
pencil and indited an invitation to 
Mrs. Hogg to come over and have a 
dish of afternoon tea. She then went 
out into Priory Street, called a small 
boy who belonged to a neighbour and 
hired him for a penny to take the 
note round to Prince of Wales Road, 

Mrs. Hogg took the note from the 
boy and showed it to a sister and a 
niece, who were visiting her at the 
time. Visiting each other was pre- 
sumably the main occupation of the 
women of the region. 

That afternoon, Mrs. Hogg placed 
her baby with motherly care in a 
four-wheeled perambulator and set 
oS to stroll round to visit her pal Mrs. 
Pearcey, She did arrive, for two 
passers-by saw her and the baby fo- 



ing into Eleanor's menage. 

When Frank Hogg arrived home 
from work he found a hastily - 
scribbled note on the Icitchen table, 
saying "Will not be long. Quarter 

hours after three, he felt that the 
note was telling lies or something 

Hogg found Clara and learned 
about the invitation from Eleanor. 

He decided to slip round to Priory 
Street and see if the dish of tea was 
finishod. He bad an arranged signal 
with Eleanor, If she had gone out 
for some hours she always left the 
light burning in the back bedroom 
to indicate that fact to him. He let 
himself in with his key. found the 
house empty and the light burning 
in the back bedroom. He hung around 
for a few moments, hoping that some- 
one would show up, then wi'otc o 
note and left it on the kitchen table. 

■ "About twenty past ten," it said. 
"Cannot stop longer." 

Very worried now, but also very 
tired, he decided to go home to bed. 

But in tiie morning he was not su 
tired and his wife and child were 
still among the missing. He started 
to search for them, going first to 
Chorley Wood. Before he went he told 
his sister Clara to make a call on 
Eleanor, so it would seem that Frank 
had a lurking feeling of ti'ouble. 

He arrived at his wife's father's 
home and found tliat she had net 
been there. Really worried now, he 
started back to Kentish Town. But 
during his absence things had been 

Let us first go with Clara on her 
visit to Eleanor. Eleanor was in. 
Clara asked if she had seen Mi's. 
Hogg. 

Eleanor beat about the bush for a 
while, then she said, "Well, as a mat- 
ter of fact, she was here. She called 
and wanted to borrow some money 
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tears running down her face as she 
stroked one of the dead hands, 

Eleanoi- pulled at Clara's sleeve and 
said, with horror, "Don't touch it!" 

Clara pulled herself free. "Don't 
drag me!" she said, "You go out!" 

The inspector was carefully watch- 
ing the scene, and from that moment, 
without any real evidence, he had 
suspicions of Eleanor. The news- 
papers later raked up the old story of 
"Ordeal by touch." In ancient days, 
if a. suspected person touched a corpse 
and the corpse bled, then the suspect 
was judged guilty. 

Bannister took the two women back 
to the station, and asked some ques- 
tions, learned from Clara of Phoebe's 
visit to Eleanor, looked at the pale 
and shaken Eleanor, and remarked, 
"I think it desirable to search your 
lodging, ^ I suppose you have no 

The inspector gave the key to De- 
tective Parsons and Sergeant Kursey 
and told them to get on with the job. 

"I think I should be there," re- 
mai'ked Eleanor, and they agreed. 

The policemen gave Eleanor back 
her keys and she opened up the 
house. She led tlia way inside and 
unlocked the front room. The two 
men saw nothing there to excite sus- 
picion, so passed through to the kit- 
chen. The blinds were drawn and 
would not work, making the room 
very dark. Nursey pushed one aside. 
Two window panes had been smashed 
and appeared to be bloodstained. 
There were also stains on the walls 
and ceiling. 

Eleanor had not accompanied them 
into the kitchen. She stayed in the 
front room, sat down at the piano 
and began to play. Nursey went to 
her and askod about the stains in 
the kitchen. She didn't stop playing 
as she said, "Killing mice! KiUing 



Nursey was not a bit satisfied with 
that story, so he went out and tele- 
graphed to Bannister, who soon 
showed up and led a tliorough search. 
Eleanor gave up playing, dropped into 
an armchair and whistled softly to 
herself. She had a bent for music— 

The search was a good one. The 
treasure trove con.sisted of a blood- 
stained poker; two carving knives, 
one bloodsmeared; a black skirt and 
apron, which carried stains, although 
the apron had been washed, while 
some lace curtains had been found in 
a bath, also stained with gore. 

Regarding these objects, Bannister 
asked some questions. Eleanor stop- 
ped whistling long enough to give 
unsatisfactory answers. So he arres- 
ted her for the "wilful murder of 
Mrs. Hogg and also on suspicion of 
the wilful murder of the female 
child of Mrs. Hogg." Eleanor told 
him he had made a great mistake, 
but she did not mind being arrested. 

She was taken to the police station, 
formally charged, and found a cell 
where she could go on whistling. 

In the meantime the police were 
searching the district, and a constable 
named Roser, found tlie perambulator 
at 10.30 that night standing against a 
wall in Hamilton Terrace. Under a 
brown skin rug cover, he found a 
waterproof apron, a piece of string, 
and a piece of butterscotch. The 
pram was bloodstained and the 
handle broken. 

Soon after, the body of the baby 
was found on some vacant land. 

The jury found Eleanor guilty, Mr. 
Justice Denman said "To be hanged 
by the neck till you are dead," the 
black-robed chaplain said "Amen", 
and Eleanor shuffled down out of the 

Later, in Newgate Prison, a noose 
knotted about a long neck. 
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Many years ago the Philippine 
authorities were forced to take dras- 
tic measiires to curb the all too 
frequent incidence of amok by the 
fanatical Moros, a proud and tur- 
bulent race of Moslems inhabiting 
Jolo and other islands of the south- 
ern gfup. When killed in the act 
of running amok, or after execution 
if taken alive, the dead man was al- 
legedly cast into a grave together 
with the carcass of a pig specially 
slaughtered for the occasion. This 
affront to Mohammedan susceptibili- 
ties, it is claimed, proved a powerful 
deterrent, and "amoks" thereafter 
became confined to sporadic cases in 
which the murderer had been under 
real and grievous provocation. 

At this time, as a young administra- 
tive officer in the service of tho 
British North Borneo government, I 
was stationed at l.ahad Datu, the 
coastal headquarters of the East Coast 
Residency. This part of North Bor- 
neo lies close to the South Philip- 
pine islands whence sea-faring Moros 
came occasionally to trade. 

As the incidence of amoks in the 
Philippines just then was alarmingly 
high, these nomadic Moros were not 
encouraged to linger for long in any 
part of our territory. Nevertheless, 
somehow their fanatical influence 
found expression from time to time 
in a few isolated but typical cases 
of amok by oui- own natives. In one 
of the worst of these I myself was 
involved. 

At noon one stilling September day, 
an uproar suddenly broke out in 
Lahad Dntu's sliopping centre; this 
lay at the base of the hill upon which 
stood the government oflices and con- 
stabulary barracks. Police whistles 
shrilled, the armed constabulary 
were hurriedly mustered, and we 
rushed down the hill into the town; 
but, through mistaking the outcries 
for shouts of "Fire," I was armed 



only with a light walking stick, and 
the police with nothing but their 
rotan lathis. 

As we reached the main thorough- 
fare, the street, usually thronged at 
this time of day, was deserted but 
for three inert bodies sprawling in 
the roadway, while the panic-stricken 
crowd swarmed on the narrow side- 
walk. The din was deafening as 
the hysterical mob milled and 
struggled, frantically trying to join 
those who were now cowering inside 
the Chinese shops or standing fear- 
fully in the half-opon doorways. 

For a second or two I stood in the 
middle of the road endeavouring to 
lake in the situation: but before 1 
could collect my wits, from a near- 
by side-street there suddenly shot 
into view a running man, naked but 
for a white loin cloth and a whit" 
turban round his shaven head. 

In a flash I realised that the man 
bearing down in my direction was 
an "amok," and as he rushed upon 
me with blood-stained "garong" 
raised to strike, I dashed headlong 
across the road to the crowded side- 
walk, escaping the madman's stroke 
by inches. 

Fortunately for me, the amok, who 
had veered in pursuit, suddenly 
changed his mind and continued on 
what was his second run along the 
main street. And as I turned on 
reaching comparative safety I saw 
him cut down a little Chinese girl 
who, in her panic, had run blindly 
from the sidewalk right across the 
amok's path. 

The unfortunate child was his fifth 
and last victim, for a moment later 
the crack of a rifle was heard above 
the tm'moil; one of my police (who 
had rushed back to tlie barracks for 
his carbine!) had iired and brought 
the madman down. Bat the bullet, 
though entering the man's back, 
missed all vital parts, and he lived 
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to be tried and hanged for murder. 

At the trial the story behind this 
amok was. of course, unfoldod in 
great detail. Dulavan (whom I faEed 



shaven head) had bet 



Ho 



d the 



u£ the 



1 handsome young fellow 
with a mop of thick, cully hail- of 
which he was verv proud. But he 
was hot tempered and of a sullen 
disposition, and a siiow of insubordm- 
ation had brousht about his instant 
dismissal a few days before he ran 
amok. There was. however, another 
more potent reason for his fanatical 
outbreak. 

It transpired tliat Dulayan had been 
courting a beautiful young girl who 
lived with her elder sister in the 
native village on the outskirts of the 
town. Unfortunately. the older 
woman coveted Dulavan for herself, 
but ilndmg that he spurned her ad- 
vances she turned upon him the 
fury of a jealous nature. 



>i:kei- 
jultmg c 



i foul-tongued : 
sible occasi 



nded up by forbi 
the house and refusing to countenance 
his betrothal to her sister Jasmani, 

Dulavan brooded darkly over this 
for several davs, and commg as it 
did hard on ths loss of his job. he 
became sunk in deep despondency. At 
lenath he resolved to end it aU: he 
would kill both Jasmani and her ac- 
cursed sister. Lasmina. and then run 
amok to end his own existence. 

But his plan miscarried. The two 
girls saw hmi comma and fled mto 
the mangrove swamn behind then- 
house. To pursue and Slav them 
there would, he knew, end in his own 
death or capture before he could take 
the lives of infidels. So Dulayan 
turned awav from his purpose, hur- 
ried back to the town and carried 
out the other nart o£ nm plan. 

The events I have described show 
how little the reasons for a Mos- 
lem's suicide differ from those that 
actuate otliers who are driven to take 
ut wht 



latter 
blood. 
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nnd liifil 1.0 iilnv. 
niiT.ion;;. nfiiwiin.suinciinu. nr 
deliberate and methodicailv a 
He scends hours sharpen 
killing knife, until its edge 
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head and bathes thoroughly lest, un- 
clean, he be denied admittance to 
Paradise. Whether natuiaUy devout 
or otherwise, he goes through a cere- 
mony of pravmg at the village 



The; 
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oil from head to toe. the better to 
cane being cacfured alive. That di 
he dons two lengths o£ new. 
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washed white eahco— one as an ab- 
breviated loin cloth, the other as a 
turban round his shaven head. 

AU 1-=: now ready, and he salltCii 
forth at a jos trot, his gleaming 
"ki-is" in one hand, m the other a 
short rod of iron with which lo 
ward off anv chance blows. As 
further instance of his dehberate 
preparations, the hilt of each weapon 
Is secured to the wrist bv a loop of 
cord lest it should shp from his 
grasp and wreck hia purpose. 

With eves glaring wildlv. his head 
"lerking fiercelv from side to side, the 
maniac lopes down the mam 
thoroughfare, alert for every threaten- 
ing move aeainst hun. He holds the 
shmmg blade with halC-raised arm, 
the weapon expertly poised m a 
.'<teadv hand, menacing first one and 



then another: then it flashes out un- 
errinelv as the demented man selects 
the unbehevers directly in his mur- 
derous path. 

Swift alarm follows the unprovok- 
ed attack, sudden and unexpected, 
and all now scatter in screaming 
panic, while the swelling uproar 
drowns out the dvmg cries o£ eai'ly 
victims. The man is now panting 
with exertion: his teeth are bared; 
foam gathers at the comers of his 
wide parted lips, and beads of sweat 
huxit through the oil to tnckle dovm 
his face and glistemng limbs. 

The bodies of half a dozen dead and 
dvins he grotesquelv m his wake- 
but the amok s own end is near. A 
rifle cracks once, then again— the man 
drops dead m his tracks . . . His 
purpose IS achieved. 





Are flowers often sensitive to noise? 

Brother, we aren't joking! Believe 
us or not— and we have exports to 
back us— it has been proved that ii 
you are callous enough to set a vase 
of carnations close to a noisy orches- 
tra (boogie-woogie addicts wiU please 
note), the flowers will gradually 
lurn away from the music, as it the 
sound was too much for them land 
we can't say we blame them, either). 
But that's not the least of it. Flowers 
bavs many other mannerisms in 
which they imitate human beings.. 
For example, flowers can catch cold 
from draughts; they can be stupified 
by chlorofoiTti; and they can become 
intoxicated with alcohol (the soaks!). 
Can You Rent A Name? 

You certainly can ... if you hap- 
pen to go to Hollywood, anyway. 
Most fiction-writers ever so often 
wake up in shuddering cold sweats, 
haunted with the possibility of s 



( the i 



i the 



Villain bore in their latest novels. 
And these nightmares are to some ex- 
tent justiSed. No fictioneer can ever 
be certain that someone will not claim 
lhat his name has been awarded to 
a more than usually reprehensible 
character and so threaten a law-suit. 
One Hollywood studio, however, 
seems to have solved the problem 
. . . though the procedure may- tend 
to lend a touch of monotony to the 
list of characters. The studio's reply 
to potential blackmail is Its carpen- 



ter, one Frank Joaephson, who for 
the past 14 years has rented his name 
to the ccmpany so that no othoi-- 
"Frank Josephson" can bring an 
action. So far, Mr. Josephson's narne 
has been tagged to screen divorces, 
dead bodies and a lurid list of the 
more nauseating types of degenerates. 
His private life, however, seems to 
continue in a gentle and placid peace - 
fulness. 

Who's Chief of the Cow-Pen? 

No! No! If you're about to hellow: 
"Why, the bull, of course," you may 
as well save your breath for the next 
time you have to beat one tlirough 
the barbed wire. Scientists report 
that chieffainship in the cow run is 
a matter of who fautts whom. After 
four year's close study of bovine be- 
haviour, the experts claim that, when 
two cows who do not know each 
other meet, tliey begin a butting duel. 
At the end, the winner establishes 
her social superiority for all time 
... and with it the right to butt the 
loser with or without offence and 
without any retaliation. The ex- 
perts add that butting contests be- 
tween twins always end in a draw 
(We shall take their word . . , without 
comment ... on tliis). Such a social 
stalemate, however, was never ob- 
served among less closely-related 
cows. And if you want to argue, 
you can just go out and be coy with 
cows for fom- years. After lhat. we 
might condescend to debate with you, 
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know that the wide 
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hills ant 
Travellf 
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of the moat frightening plac 
; world is the Sahara Dese 
ounds of the desert are eei 
rten inexplicable. 
:e are the singing and drui 
sounds, especially in the san 
nd dunes of the Ouargla disti-i 
have often been startl 
umming, for all the woi 
a dozen bass drummt 
izily. Nobody has explain 



act knowledge of 
domain, and thej 



icross the Sahai 
sipping icod di 



ong the road to protect it 
from Berbers. 

Mysteries happen in the Sahara 
every day, though few people ever 
hear of the 



entire platoon 
es disappeared 
e of them has 
r officers are 



(30 men) of Legior 
in the Sahara. No 
been found and : 
convinced that on this occasion the 
Berbers had nothing to do with it. 

A ham she en 1 sandstorm) might 
have wiped out the men. In a few 
hours a violent wind can build a 
sandhill hundreds of feet high and 
dig a hollow aa deep. 

Other Legionnaires simply shrug 
□nd say; "The desert got 'em, that's 
alt" 

The French Government has several 
times tried to mark ruutes by placing 
concrete pyramids about 10 feet high 
at intervals of half a mile, but thu 
sand covers them quickly and even 
on flat stretches one pyramid can 
seldom be seen from the 



Desert busos carry only a dozen 
passengers. They have six seta of 
wide double wheels. They are able 
climb the highest dunes and seldom 
>og in the soft sand. The drivers, 
;eneraily natives, charge sandhills 
with abandon, but accidents are rare. 

ot generally known that a 
sandstorm extends upward for many 
thousands of feet; many a plane has 
found it impossible to get above it. 
Experienced desert fiyers carry 
pes and shovels. If they 
L approaching they land 
quickly, anchor the plane with the 
'er the engine; plug ex- 
t pipes and finally shelter in a 
trench with food and water until the 

But French police and military 
officers still want to know what hap- 
pened to three fliers who landed be- 
. last July. The plane 



was sighted from the air next day 
and another plane was sent to inves- 
tigate. 

They found the landed plane quili; 
unharmed, though sandy. Yet there 
was no trace of its crew. The sand 
hadn't hanked up very deeply. 
Nevertheless the area round the 
plane was thoroughly dug to 
malce sure the missing men weren't 
buried. They haven't been seen since. 
Yet all three were veteran deser! 
fliers. 

Lowell Ralph, a British artist, wa; 
trying to paint a mirage in the des- 
ert in 1947, when he saw a huge 
figure striding towards him. over Hia 
Esnd, The artist rose to greet the 
apparition, which turned out to be 
himself. 

Desert experts put this sort of thing 
down to optical illusion; but Ralph 
and others who have experienced it. 
say it's more than iUusion. Men found 
wandering in the desert have sijoken 
incoherently about spectres and 
shapes they have seen. 

Imagination can play a man false; 
in the desert loneliness, eyes strain- 
ing, thirsty, fearfully hot, listening 
to the singing sands you can imagine 
anything. 

The Berbers, who lived in North 
Africa long before the coming of the 
Arabs, know many of the desert's 
secrets, but are reluctant lo reveal 

The French expedition hopes fo 
prise some of them loose. 

Few white men have been inside 
a Berber home. A British Army col- 
onel, Colonel S. K. Sinclair, is known 
to have entered one in 1946, but he 
didn't come out — not alive anyway. 

The Berbers could clear up many 
a mystery if they felt like it, but so 
far nobody has succeeded in making 
them feel like it. The new expedi- 
tion, just might he successful. It 
just might. 
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THE ART OF ALIBI . . . 

Ah, alibis! They're curious! Lum- 
bered by justly irate gendarmes, 
Josepli F. Fl«isclier, of New York, 
tqld a story guaranteed to soften the 
hide of even the most celloused oi 
constabulary. Confided Mr, Fleischer 
heartbrokenly; "Four months ago, 
my wife walked out on me, leaving 
me io take care of my five kids . . , 
I turned on the alarm to get arrested 
so that I could get a bit of piece and 
quiet." On the same domestic note, 
H. Leonard Bratton, charged for 
"keeping a horss in his room," con- 
fided dolefully: "I was lonely!" But 
perhaps the record-holder was a cer- 
tain Mr. Olaj Christoffersen, in the 
boob for stealing a Pennsylvania rail- 
way locomotive. Protested the in- 
sulted CliristoEfersen: "1 need the 
goddam thing; I had to carry a mes- 
sage from General Mac Arthur to 
President Truman," 
A MATTER OF MOTIVE . . . 

Arrested for what he obviously 



the 



nisdi 



of 



"biu'ning his wife," James Noakes, 
of Bromley (England) was deeply in- 
sulted fay police displeasure at such a 
pecadillo, "Why." he protested in- 
dignantly, "I wasn't trying to kill her 
at all . . . it was just that money mat- 
ters got me down." Meanwhile, Mrs. 
Fioyd S, Simmons was appalled to 
be arrested on a charge of drunken 



driving, "How unlucky can you be, 
love?" she wailed, '|^e! I was just 
celebrating by being let out of the 
cooler after serving seven months for 
driving under the influence." 
ASPECT ON LIFE . . , 

Trapped by gendarmes where he 
crouched on tile sky-light of a build- 
ing, Gil Reiman, of Alabama (U.S.), 
was inclined to be catty, "Ain't this 
a free world or ain't it?" he queried 
queruously. "Can't a guy sguat here 
and watch people go by from a view- 
point he prefers?" 
INHUIWAN ROAD-HOG . . . 

Accused of "speeding with his 
horse-drawn garbage truck" into the 
side of an appalled motorist, Firman 
Psntita, Detroit (U.S.) collector, re- 
fused to allow a stain on his charac- 
ter: "This here nag," he explained, 
"always hits high speed to get home 
for supper," 

DONGED DOiVUNlE . . . 

In Cleveland (U.S. ) , Mrs, Casey 
Smey called on schoolmaster James 
Fenwick to protest against "a swift 
kick" and a "fifteen -lick" caning 
which Mr. Fenwick had allegedly in- 
flicted on her son, Dan (15). With 
two black eyes, facial cuts end a split 
lip, Mr. Fenwick wisely fied for the 
men's room; Mrs, Smey promptly 
pulled him out and continued opera- 

ir Opposite: Study by Paul Koruna 
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FOR FOUR DAYS AND NIGHTS OF HELL THEY HUNTED HIM 
THROUGH DARK-, DECAYING CELLARS OF THE WATERFRONT. 



JJE crouched flat on his stomach in 
the dank dust behind the paeking- 
pase and peered through a crack in 
its crumbling planks at the man who 
was waiting to kill him. 

He breatJied softly, hardly breathed 
at ail; every muscle remained motion- 
less as the smouldering eyes remain- 
ed fixed and the agile, cunning brain 
darted back and forth in rising fury 
as it searched for a way to escape. 

He was big. His shoulders and back 
hunched with knotted muscles of 
great power. He was proud of that 

But this was something new lo him, 
this thing that had him crouching in 
concealment, afraid to move— yes, 
afraid!— and for the first time un- 
certain what to do next 

For despite his ruthlessness in 
leadership, his savage methods of 
dealing with a malingerer in his 
ranks or a rival to his position, he 
had always been too wise to risk 
being traced by allowing any sort 
of violence "on the job." The raids 
were timed perfectiy-a long period 
of observation first, a note of the 



time when the store to be visited 
would be deserted, and then a sudden 
swoop in the darkness. If all went 
well— and it usually did— the stuff was 
carried off in silence and distributed 
from the old warehouse where the 
gang met. If there was a hitch 
somewhere they simply vanished to 
well -scattered hiding places. 

He had prided himself on the 
.•imooth- working system. Many 
months had been spent in preparing 
those hideouts and in becoming per- 
fectly familiar with every inch ot 
the approaches to them. By the time 
the gang was Yeady to start on a big 
scale, each one of them was ready to 
"disappear" should they be disturbed 
at work. 

The system had been perfect, and 
he kept it that way by strictly^ for- 
bidding any active resistance should 
the gang be "caught in the act" 
Whether they liked it or not, they 
were to drop everything and lake to 
the routes of escape that they knew 

Tha man who wa* waiting to kill moved 
elMer, tiHe ready tot the fugitive. 




"Young woman of ancient 
lineage; beautiful as Helen of 
Troy; austere as the Chaste 
il-ucretia; witty as Mme. de 
citael; devoted as Florence 
Nightingale; economical as a 
grocer measuring sugar; char- 
itable as Dr. Bamardo; loving 
as Lili Marlene; with voice 
of an angel; an arystie sotd; 
and a splendid fortune, desires 
correspondence view mat.":— 
Ad. In Personal Column of 
Berlin Newspaper. 
Wot, no halo? 



so well. He waa too wise not to know 
thai, powerful though the gang was, 
it could never be a match for the 
combiti'ed farces of society which 
surely would be concentrated against 
it if violence and bloodshed were in- 
cluded in its activities. 

Of course, there had been a few 
among the gang who were fools 
enougli fo object to constantly run- 
ning away; most of them were the 
ambitious ones who would have liked 
ta take his place. 

One by one their broken bodies 
had been found floating in the dark 
waters of the East River. The boss 
tolerated no rivals. 

And so everything had gone 
smoothly for nearly three years, with 
the gang following each fabulous 
ralie-ofE with an oven better one. and 
with the authorities completely 
bailled by the policy— dictated by his 
own cunning— of operating in differ- 
ent areas each time. The headquar- 
ters in the old warehouse remained 
unsuspected and untraced as one 
well-stocked store after another was 
"worked over." 



Everything had gone smoothly un- 
til that night. 

He tensed suddenly as the man who 
was waiting to kill him moved— but 
it was only to shift to a more com- 
fortable position. He relaxed again 
slightly as tlie man leaned back 
against the wall, his rifle held in the 
crook of his arm, watching where 
the fugitive miist eventually come out. 

But the fugitive had made his fle- 
cision; he would wait for nightfall, 
which must be soon now. In the dim 
daylight which filtered into the ware- 
house he would make a perfect tar- 
get for the officer silting 40 ft. away 
—and even if he got past this man, 
the place was completely surrounded, 
he knew. He had heard the screams 
and shots as, one by one, those of 
the gang who had been trapped in 
the warehouse with him had panicked 
. and tried to break through. They 
didn't have a chance. He could see 
the bodies of three of them even 
with the limited vision afforded by 
-the crack in the packing-case 

That night-that hellish night-had 
been responsible for it all. His teeth 
curled back in a snarl of frustrated 
fm-y as he thougiu of it. The well- 
organised raid, tiie hurried activity 
in the darkened store, and his own 
decision to probe alone among the 
rooms at the front near the street 
where he might find the really high- 
quality stufi. 

Then the sudden stab of ligiil 
blinding him as the niglit watchman 
burst through the door, levelling a 
gun as he came . . . the terrible 
realisation that his only way of es- 
cape was to break his own iron 
rule and attack . . . 

He and the rest of the gang had 
escaped— but only temporarily. The 
intense hunt for them started next 
day, as he had known if would when 
he flew at the watchman. 
There had been the four days and 
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on to the floor. They were dancing. 

After a few steps the hand on her 
back hardened into steel. He gave a 
iiltle griint that was almost, but not 
quite 3 word. Liza had never had a 
partner like this — one who did not 
listen to the beat so much as £eel it. 

She was swept easilv into steps shs 
did not know and did not need to 
know: it was as though she was giip- 
oed by a force that was conipletelv 
unaware of her existence. It thrilled 
her, but at tne same time frightened 
her. Ben was the perfect partner 
that every woman imagined dancing 
with. Yet that silent strength! StiU. 
it would serve her purpose. Bv the 
time the disc had plaved itself out. 
Ryan would be so furiouslv nealous 
that she would have him back where 
she wanted him. "A something tea^e' 
he had called her. All right then: she 
would tease him. 

She suddenly wanted to giggle; how 
perfect it was, this great dumb Hen 
who was so wrapped m the music 
that he would not know what ■'^he 

They dipped low; she thouaht hi?r 
back would break. Then a simple 
quarter turn brought them mto a 
position from which she could leo 
Ryan. Perfect, he was staring at her 
with resentful eyes, his partner ap- 
parently forgotten. Now was the time. 

Deliberalely, she squirmed against 
Ben, ihen stretched on her toes lo 
kisB his cheek. He did not leem to 
notice it, but she knew Rvan had. 
She did it again. Ben danced on. 
feehng the music. Again she caught 
a glimpse of Ryan— half out of his 
chair now and flushed. 

Never had she enjoved herself so 
much: he would be coming towards 
her soon to take her out of the place, 
and once, he did that, she would have 
him. Once he came back she d have 
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him. To-niHht she would be as seduc- 
tive as ortiv she could be and he d 
never agam have the strcncth to trv 
and escape. He would pav for to- 
nights insult. 

dancers. But it wasn't Rvan. Ii 
was Elio. " Hev. it s not so funnv. ' he 
was ^aymg. 

■Get awav.' hissed Liza, furious. 
"Ben dOesn t mind.'' 

Slie outdid her earher efforts, forc- 
ing agamst Ben, brusnmg with her 
Ups. Tease eh! bhs was teasing Rvan 

Quite suddenlv. the big fellow mis- 
sed a step. She had nust kissed him 
full on the mouth and as she did it. 
It had almost seemed— 

She did it again and to her horror 
she realised tliat she had not imag- 
ined it. His bps had quivered slight- 
ly in an answer. He missed a step 
agam. He was dancing— well still, 
but no longer wonderfully. Oh no! 
She iiad to get awav from him; this 
strange creature had lost .his strange- 
ness and had become .lUst another 

I have to go now. ' she whispered, 
trymg to pull awav. Bui he danced 
on, holding her close to hrni. The 
fright became a terror. 

-Ryan," she called out. But Ryan 
could not hear her because, disgusted 
with the exhibition, he had paid his 
bill and gone. 

Ryan, she called agam in vam. 
The music ended, but the dumb 
man did nut let her go. 

Ben, its over, she informed him 
shakily. 

The strange eyes met hers and 
seemed to darken and grow larger. 
He grunted in a different way. 

Tlien as his hands moved, slowlv. 
irresistibly, she began to scream. 
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MOO IN THE MOW ... 

An English news message reports 
that a Hereford cow, which! had gone 
missing for 35 days,' was recently 
struck from the Lost-and -Found Col- 
unms. Despite the blood- hound ish 
huntings of exhausted search parties, 
the basliful bovine finally emerged 
under her own steam . . . from what 
must have been the appetising (but 
probably confined) recesses of a hay- 
stack. Most feasible reconstruction 
of the happening is that Strawberry 
chewed her way so far that the 
stack collapsed and held her fast; 
only when other cattle had gnawed 
furthei- portions from the stack, did 
Strawberry stagger once more into 
the light of day. It had not been re- 
corded whether Strawberry continued 
to absorb further viands within her 
hidden pantry or whether she was 
content merely to chew what by that 
time must have been her very ample 

A NIP OF NYLON . . . 

Now don't panic, you poppets! But 
we might as well warn you that the 
latest thing in the beau mondc is the 
"nylon wine bottle." The practice has 
been begiui by those knowledgeable 
wine-bibbers, the French. For years, 
in the French Army, the humble 
"poilu"— "the poori blotfdy private," 
to you— has insisted on a daily issue 
of half a litre of wine (regardless of 
circumstances and general slaughter). 
The consequent fatalities in thfe Quar- 



termasters' Staff could not fail to 
give the High Brass furiously to 
think. At last, however, the problem 
has been solved. Experts have dis- 
covered a method of condensing wine. 
This condensed wine is placed in 

■ nylon containers which hold about 
21bs. When Uiese nylon containers 
are immersed in wine, they produce 
six litres . of wine which is said to 
lose nothing of its flavour or its 

FOR BROWN BOiVIBERS . . . 

It's not so long ago since, in 1396, 
another era in law-breaking was 
opened at Tonbridge (England), when 
one Walter Arnold was fined for 
using a "horseless carriage" without 
a permit and without a man with a 
ted flag preceding it. The luckless 
Mr. Arnold was the first of the mul- 
titude of racing motorists; but even 
the most alarmist of Jobs could not, 
on the day of the arrest, have fore- 
seen that flfty-six years later his suc- 
cessors 'in Britain alone) would be 
paying more than £100,050,000 a, year 
in taxation and another £5WJ,llb"0 m 

PAGING LOVERS' LANE . . . 

A U.S. firm claims that it has pro- 
duced the brighfeit light the wttrld 

■ has yet seen. It generates about 
3,000 miOion candle power. It will- 
so the inventors claim— be perfect 
for lighthouses, for illuminating 
sports arenas and for all kinds o£ 
outdoor wo'ck at night , , , 
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The "itfih pose" (below) cures asthma, strenglhens hack and neives. and 
may be held for up Ic Ihree mlnutaa, MiES Dsvi gives (above) expert advice 
on the "rocking chair" exercise called "Ihe bow. Hands grasp ankles and 
students rock back and lorlh on their stomachs: excellent icr reducing. 




EYE-WASH . . . 

Can vour eyes be taken out and 
Er:iaped? And theres absolutely no 
need 1o snai'l abusive words on the 
subject ol brash inventors of damn- 
fool questions! As a matter of fact, 
this belief— fantastic though it seems 
— !s widelv believed. Medical records 
present an lml)DEmg list of testifiers 
■who are ready to take any oath, that 
it has actually happened to them. We 
do not wish to be spoii-sports; but 
we must i-oport that these self-elected 
medical prodigies are ]ust plain 



liar 



Of c 



scrape eyes; and there is no 
for wanting to do It if it we 
sible. Explanation of the lege 
minor eye operations the 
may touch the cheek; and this cold 
impact has probably started the "old 
wives' tale." 
ARM AND TOE . . . 

According to a New York news 
message, a newly- in vchted electrical 
Erni IS the nearest thing yet to a 
natural arm. The arm, powered by 
a tiny motor and controlled by the 
toes, permits amputees — even those 
without arm stumps — to answer tele- 
phones, write, unlock doors, light 
cigarettes, etc., without any awkward- 
ness. Two tiny pneumatic bladders 
placed under the amputee's toes "act 
as the steering wheel.'' By certain 
toe bressures on lh.e bladders, the 



user has six simple signals of siraplc 
and simultaneous motions. The 
mechanical power is directed by the 
toe signals to the desired part of 
the arm or hand. There is no m- 
terfersnec with normal working. The 
arm requires no muscular trainmg 
Or special skill. 
ANTI-ATOM . . . 

Glasses that protect the eyes against 
X-ray and neutron radiation of atom 
smashers, reactors and even atom 
bombs, have been developed through 
research directed by Dr. Alexander 
Silverman, head of Pittsburg (U.S.) 
University's department o± science. 
The world's first neutron-absorbing 
glass contains cadmium boro -silicates 
with flourides. Goggles of this glass 
are expected to guai-d agamst catar- 
acts caused by accidental exposure 
to neuti'on beams which have affected 
several scientists m past years. People 
generally might wear such glasses if 
an atomic bomb attack is expected. 
WALKING BLOOD BANKS . . . 

Citizens of Chicago (U.S.) are Id 
have their blood-types tattooed below 
their left armpits. The plan— which 
calls for voluntary tattooing — is de- 
signed for protection to Ihe people 
in the event of enemy hombing. The 
identifying mark will be about three- 
eighths of an inch long; the process 
of tattooing will be virtually pamless. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS of footprintB . 

"Snowmen" at high altitudes 
brought back recently by British 
leader of a Himalayan expedition, 
Eric Shipton, started something of a 
storm in the scientific domain. 

British Museum authorities claimed 
austerely that they were those of a 
Langur monkey, whose feet measure 
up to 19 inches. 

Himalayan peasants, however, in- 
sist on calling the creatures the 
"Abominable Snowmen." They be- 
lieve it means instant death to look 



at one. They say the female is larger 
than the male and does the wooing; 
the female eats thp male fl he is un- 
willing—and sometimes eats him 
anywav. 

Meanwhile, Shipton himself is un- 
convinced. He says: "I believe we 
are on the verge of a great discovery 
because the footprints were too higli 
up for them to be those of raonkeya." 

Which leaves the question open for 
considerable scientific mayhem. But, 
consider: 

Something very similar happened in 
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the Sixteenth Century and it still 
inspires a bit of bone-chewing among 
anthropologists. When the Spanish 
expedition led by Magellan in 1520 
landed in the southern portion of 
South America, they found enormous 
footprials in the sand. 

One of the party exclaimed in 
Spanish: "Que patagones!" (What big- 
footed people), and thui it came about 
fhat the reeion was called "Patagonia" 
— H name which has persisted to ihc 
present davL sometimes it is called 
the "Land of the Giants"— which 
brings up the question of the stature 

Magellan's chronicler -in-chief. Piga- 
fetta. describes the first Indian seen: 
"He was so tall that we reached only 
to his waist, and he was well pro- 
portioned. ... As the giant danced 
up and down his feet sank s palm 
into the ground ..." 

A legend was being built. 

The next story about the "giants" 
came from Dutch explorer, William 
Cornelison Shouten. who landed in 
Patagonia in 1G15. Shouten writes: 
"Upon the liighest part of the hillea, 
we founde some burying places which 
w«re heapes of.etones; we pulled the 
stones ofE from one of tliem and found 
men's bones of 10 and XI foote lona 

Then Charles Darwin, in the in- 
terests of Evolution, visited Patagonia 
about a hundred years ago. 

In his book about the voyage of 
H.M,S. Beafile. he describes the 
natives as the tallest he had met. 
averaging about six feet. 

And anthropologists haven't yet 
made their mind.^ up as to whether 
or not eiants ever existed in Pata- 
gonia, but it is believed that a race 
of exceedingly tall people really lived 

But are the scientists deluding 
themselves? 



Since the well-dressed Indians of 
the Sixteenth Centurv favoured foot- 
wear consisting of moccasins of 
guanaeo or seal hide — as do their 
modem counterparts — perhaps the 
mystery of the outsize footprints 
could be explained on this whimsical 
habit. 

To-day it is difficult to tell. A studv 
of thp Indians reveals manv bizarre 
customs— but no Number 15 feet. 

The Indians of Patagonia, like those 
of other South American coimtries, 
had migrated southward from Hoi'th 
American stock, which origmally had 
come from Asia by way of the Bering 
Strait. The main tribes are the 
Teheuiches (south men). Araucano.'i 
(war men). Peehuniches (north men). 
Puelches (east men), and the 
Pehuenches (pine men) 

The Teheuiches are the tallest 
among the tribes; and pure strains 
are still to be found in the regions 
adjoining the Andes. 

Until early in the seventies, the 
Indians were the sole masters of their 
wild domain in the far south, for 
white men had only settled in a lew 
places along the coast where ships 
occasionally called. 

In appearance the Indians are weJl 
proportioned, have thick matted hair, 
reddish brown complexion, but lack 
the breadth 'of nostril characteristic 
of more primitive races. 

Marriage is probably an easier nr- 
rangement in Patagonia than else- 
where — outside Russia. There is no 
tribal compulsion—the boy friend 
merely takes his quota of presents to 
his "steady" and when he accepts 
presents in return, the deal is 
clinched. 

Although (here is no limit placed 
on the number of wives, the aver- 
age modest Indian feels that two are 
about as many as he can handle— 
which is still saying something. 
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Immorality is not a social problem 
among the Indians, though contact 
with the white man's more heady 
drinks has created one. 

Public life is also characterised by 
something approaching mid -Victorian 
standards; mixed bathing, for ex- 
ample is still forbidden. 

Both sexes have the cosmetic urge; 
the persistent winds of the area make 
Kome form of sun (an and face lotion 
imperative. In peacetime, red is tiie 
base preferred, black is the choice 
for war paint with a touch of white 
under the eyes. Here again, tlie men 
late it easy, as the women have to do 
the iixing. 

Earlier writers, includine Darwin, 
claimed that a imicjiie form of canni- 
balism was practised by the natives 
in Tierra del Fuefio. According to 
reports, the Indians held an annual 
feast which amounted to a kind <i! 
elimination of the old people. 

The participants assembled under a 
small flexible tree selected for the 
occasion. Having hoisted the old 
people on to some of the branches, 
the men below shook the tree vio- 
lently until some of the old men and 
women fell to the ground like over- 
ripe apples. Immediately the on- 
lookers pounced on them and the 
victims were killed and roasted for 

The remaining old people who were 
strong enough — Or lucky enough — to 
hang on, were allowed to come down 
and join, in the feast A year later 
wh&n the dav arrived again, they 
were once more hoisted up and the 
same performance repeated. 

In spite of evidence submitted by 
Darwin regarding this unique feast— 
which incidentally fitted in with his 
own theory about the survival of the 
fittest — later invesfiEators claim that 
cannibalism has never been practised. 

Otliers meaningly hint that "where 



there's smoke there's fire." 

Apart from the allegations of occas- 
sionally eating human flesh, horse 
flesh is the principal item on the 
Indian menu; tuberous roots and wild 
vegetables are also included. They 
are not gluttons — like modem Ameri- 
can efficiency experts, when necessary 
they "prefer to work rather than eat." 

Both men and women prefer pipe 
smoking; sometimes children of three 
or four get a whiff. Mixtures of 
tobacco and native herbs are favoured 
nrd continual cleaning with ostrich 
feathers is part of the ritual. 

Horse racing, card playing and 
gambling are the chief amusements. 
Dice are of the home-made variefy, 
but nowadays modem cards have re- 
placed the tribal type. The Indians 
are not pikers and when games run 
high, they bet horses, saddles and 
other prized personal possessions. 

The office of witch doctor is not 
hereditary— hut is decidedly hazard- 
ous. He is expected to combine the 
functions of a fortune teller, wizard 
and medicine man; failure to predict 
correctly means death. 

Death of an Indian has far-reaching 
consequences. All hif dogs and other 
animals are killed; ornaments and 
hunting weapons are placed in a heap 
and burned. The meat of the dead 
horses is distributed among relatives. 

The body is sewn up in a mantle 
in a sitting position and buried facing 
the east; a cairn of stones is then 
erected over the site and the death 
is never again mentioned. 

Unlike most natives, no religious 
festivals are observed. The new moon 
has a significance for fertility rites, 
but there is no sun worship and ao 
idols. 

And nobody seems to he worshipped 
as The Chief Big-Foot. 

Still, there may he another explana- 
tion. If the ancient explorers did hap 
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Ion "giants," there is nothing to say 
Ettwt these monsters were not 
Iflnniliilated. 

E Some of the early pioneers of Pata- 
Bonia bragged about their feats of 
Rufliless slaughter and week-end 
Blunting trips when they used to chase 
Khe Indian canoes in steamboats and 
Kick them off like ducks, 
■ Typical of the cruelty of th^ early 
Kays was that of a rancher whose 
Kieep were occasionally supplemeEnt- 
Kng the horse flesh diet of the Indians. 



Finally a pact was arranged and 
to celebrate the rancher invited the 
whole tribe to a "fiesta" to celebrate. 
A barrel of wine was tapped to top- 
oFf the show and evei-ybody made 
merry— but not tor long. 

The rancher had put sti-ychnine into 
the wine. A whole ti'ibe was wiped 
mil; not oven the babies escaping 
OiB "purge." 

It was neat, efTicient, comparatively 
painless . . . U you weren't too 
humane. 




A. gentleman Of the Press strikes 
crackpots, squealers, rogues, gooiiE> 
. . . und wilv cadgers like Clancy. 

CEDRIC R. MENTIPLAY 






such interesting people! 



TT'S a standard conversational gam- 
bit—always has been, ever since the 
first daily edition hit the streets. 
You're at almost any sort of a social 
gathering, see? The hostess steers 
you over to a pop-eyed, twittering 
little life-af-lhe -party and produces 
your dog-tags. Tlie lass lights up all 
over with synthetic charm, and— You 
set yourself. Wait for it! Here it 



"Oh, 



McHaggansnoop! You must meet 
such interesting people!" 

Maybe she wonders why you turn 
away, muttering to yourself and 
chewing the remains of your cocktail 
glass. Maybe she doesn't, for she 
is schooled in the belief, as they all 
are, that all journalists, are chronic 
inebriates, slightly stir-crazy, and in 
general most original characters. She 
has seen all the pictures of Holly- 
wood's crime-buBting, hat- wearing, 
editor- eating reportorial paladins 
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Since "The Front Page," and your 
Press pass is plainly showing. 

So we meet people. Interesting? 
Well, I've been in the game twenty 
years, and I still don't know. 

The people you read about in the 
papers are interesting because they've 
had "the treatment." That's our job. 
No, there's no falsification involved; 
merely a careful sifting, a dumping 
of the dross.. Even the dullest per- 
son may sparkle occasionally — and 
make news when he does. 

People tend to fall into sharply de- 
fined and nauseating classes as soon 
as we declare ourselves. There's the 
crackpot, who may believe he's any- 
body from the original Napoleon to 
the murderer of the latest unidenti- 
fied corpse. There's the peddler 
of hot news (he swears) at a price 
that would purchase three Main- 
braces and two Shannons. There's 
the man who can't be quoted, and 
the "eminent public figure" (you've 
never heard of the guy) who must he 
quoted in full, . And there's the shy 
soul who shuns publicity— and who 
gives like 01' Man River when he 
finally allows himself to be cornered. 

Diverse types, eh? But they all 
scream in lh.e same shrill key, bless 
'em, when they read the next day's 
paper. Misreported! Twisted! Vic- 
timised! Sure they said it, just as 
we took it down— but they were 
just talking words, and here it is in 
small type, dcpressingly permanent. 
The Boss won't like it at all. Cur?;e 
the Press! 

Under these circumstances an am- 
bassador and a navvy sound about 
the same, if you ignore the vernacu- 
lar. The size doesn't matter. Before 
very long the chronic squealer be- 
comes well known to every journal- 
ist^but it's our job, and we've got 
to stay with them. One of the worst 
I have ever knovm, and surely the 
most press-conscious of all His 



late Majesty's representatives, was a 
Governor-General, althoueb not of 
Australia. 

■ That fellow 'really had the game 
sewn up. His honeyed phrases 
EPiUed into print like a ncvev-endins 
tide, because he ordered it that way. 
He was one of the "all or nothing" 
class, with the implied threat that if 
"nothing" was the verdict the paper 
concerned would miss out on the 
next important official pronounce- 
ment. An inveterate flower and dog- 
show opener, he insisted that every 
proof containing his pearls of wisdom 
should be submitted to him personally 
before publication! 

Crazy? Well, maybe not— but I 
have known editors of city dailies to 
sit chewing their nails in an ante- 
room while the Great Man okayed 
some of his remarks about Berk- 
shire boars. 

Sometimes his reaction was so posi- 
tive that heads rolled on the report- 
ing staffs. Journalists used to break 
out in a cold sweat when they saw . 
tlieir names pencilled in against the 
dreaded assigmnent. 

Once a senior man, a toufih mem- 
ber of the breed, covered a suburban 
flower-show at which the Governor- 
General appeared and delivered an 
apparently off-the-cuff oration. Thp 
reporter gave the show the run hp 
thought it deserved. That night, in 
response to an imperious summons, 
a proof was sent to Government 
House. Back it came in quick time, 
heavily .pencilled. On the margin 
were the words: "I think this young 
man would be better employed in 
another avenue of occupation!" The 
Vice-Regal signature followed. 

Funny? Well, as it happened, it 
was. The reporter concerned was 
about the best man on the staff, so he 
didn't suffer— but it could have 
meant the ruination of a younger 
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StlU, there ai'e exceptions. 

I've met quite a few o£ the world's 
great men, and only one of them 
seemed to measure up to his reputa- 
tion. His name, by the way, was 
Churchill. The others— well, some- 
how or other they seemed to be 
flaying a part, or, rather, to be over- 
playing it, as ham actors do, I think 
there should he a sort of Oscar-in- 
reverse awarded annually to the 
"famous name" who gives the worst 
impersonation of himself. 

From world figures to crackpots Is 
a change of pace, but they have much 
in common, though the crackpots are 
slightly more predictable. 

One of them bailed me up one day 
for a couple of hours with a cunning 
little weapon made of razor blades 
embedded in cork. 

I vras sitting in the large, empty 
reporters' room of my paper, an even- 
ing daily, when he came in. The 
other blokes had shot through to the 
corner pub, as it was late on a hot 
summer afternoon. I was concentrat- 
ing on some Saturday supplement 
copy when I became aware of an odd 
smell. It seemed compounded of 
old clothes, unwashed bodies, and 
embalming fluid, I looked up— and 
there was Clancy. 

He started with a glowing account 
of my qualities as a writer and 
philanthropist, and hit me for a 
tenner. No sale. A slightly longer 
spiel, ending with some light-hearted 
abuse, and he appealed for a fiver. 
My resistance hardened. In any case, 
the man was jittering all over like 
a Cairo muscle-dancer, though he 
wasn't nearly as photogenic. Another 
pony shandy and he'd have been 
climbing up the wall. Anyway, I 
didn't have a fiver. 

Clancy lowered his sights again. 
One little quid, then, for an honest 
old busted-dcwn forger. Ten bob. I 
went on with my work. When I 
looked up again he was practically 



parting my hair with his closed fist. 
He was tali and thin, but in no shape 
tor a fight, and I told him so. I also 
suggested he get to hell out- of the 
office before I assisted his exit. 

He gibbered a bit. His eyes looked 
queer, the whites bloodshot and the 
pupils milky, I had another good 
look at his fist. It was opened jusl 
sufficiently to display the edges of 
half a dozen blades. I knew about 
those. In an alley downtown a couple 
of nights previously a man had bled 
to death alter an encounter with just 
such a weapon. My thi-oat fell 
suddenly dry and very vulnerable. 

He started to talk again, quite 
lucidly, going back over his early 
days and struggles, one or two love 
affairs, a session at the Old Bailey. 
It was wonderful novel material, you 
understand, but I wasn't listening 
very hard. I have one eye on ths 
door, my legs tensed under me for 
a quick dive. 

But Clancy's eyes never wavered. 
They were fixed on a mark between 
my ear and coUar. Whatever I did, 
Clancy would get in one good swipe 
first— and one would be enough. 1 
did nothing. By and by 1 started to 
talk back a little, to ask questions. 
At the same I got my hand in my 
pocket to check my financial posi- 
tion. It wasn't so good. The besi 
I could do was a florin. I pulled it 
out, tossed it on the table. Clancy's 
eyes didn't even flicker. 

In the end he taUced himself out. 
The eraziness went out of his eyes 
and was replaced by a curious blank 
look. He teetered slowly forward, 
told me I was his greatest friend, 
patted me on the shoulder in a 
fatherly manner, and walked out. The 
florin still lay on the taljle. I looked 
at the clock. Three minutes to six— 
that meant two hours of it! It also 
meant- 1 grabbed the coin and 
sprinted for the door. I was thirsty, 
too. But I went the back way! 
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iy didn't have a thing against tun, 
d yet they were sitting breathless, 
liting far liim to be murdered, just 
it was part of the cock-eyed 
1 that improbable place. 
It was a mean, unrniporlant village 
Upper Borneo. Jungle crowded 
, almost overwhelming the village, 
It the pillars and doors o£ the 
e exquisitely carved, and 



inthro 



solid gold. 

sat on pure gold all day, then 
in rancid grease on the kitchon 
-snuggling against his wife, a 
and two mangy dogs. 
.„e celebrations that brought a 
ord whistling under Chas. Miller's 
lin were just part of tKe same crazy 

He had come looking for pictures, 
or still. He had found 
rvmg, sunk in desper- 
. !, helpless gloom. Yet, in the clear- 
ig beyond, was a rich crop of rice 
begging to be harvested. There was 
e to feed the village for a 



that go^ 



juldn't harvest it because 

■ned these hill-billy head- 
ore against them. 



certam kind\o! bird had to fly 
..,r the village. It had to wheel to 
the left and fly away, and until that 
happened, no Dyak would cut a single 
talk of rice. 



Staiving men are not notoriou; 
ble, and Oema Bern did i 
tvelcome Chas. Miller. Most of th. 
had never seen a white man, s 
anly the rajah had seon a came 
As for the glamour of HoUywo 
not even a cameraman could br 
glamour through the ra!n-forest ^ 
over those peaks. So Ti 
rajah, received Miller 
cnm over his knee. 



Miller temporised and got grunts as 
inswers. Taman Bit began making 
rareless gestures with his shot-gun, 
,0 Miller, speaking in English, ordered 



of his 



stick 



of dynamite from his pack. While 
the Malay was on the errand, MiUer 
began to boast of his own powerful 
magic; he offered to give a demon- 
stration, using Taman Bifs shot-gun. 

Miller got the dynamite, palmed it. 
got hold of the shot-gun, and slipped 
tl,e dynamite down its barrel He 
made sura Oiere was a live shell m 
the breach, and then, with a lot of 
hocus-pocus, he propped the gun 
against a post, tied a string to its 
triEger, warned everybody away, and 
pulled the string. 

It was the biggest noise any of 
those Dyaks had ever heard. " 
Icnocked them on their backs, blew 
tlie verandah ofi the rajah's house 
and scared birds bi tlie nearby jungle 
into excited flight-including the bird 
of good omen. Every bird wheeled in 
every possible dii'ecUon. so the sacred 
bird couldn't help giving the right 
signal. 

Harvestmg the over-ripe crop ot 
rice started within ten minutes wiOi 
the swish of those wings- 

Miller was there to get a film of 
a head-hunt. This was the right ti 



shot 



The 



Lth 



them; the Dyaks felt ready for any- 
thing; and they needed fresh heads. 
Only heads newly taken would bring 
the all-powerful spirit o£ Bali Akang 
to dwell among them, and only Bali 
Akang could keep away the evil. 

That is why the Dyaks hunt heads. 
The chief may have a fine array of 
grinning skulls; each warrior may 
possess one or more himself; but the 
life-giving virtue goes out of them 
as Ihey grow stale ... and the village 
languishes. Fresh heads are needed 
to brmg the power of Bali Akang 
hack into the kampong. 
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"yiiT ancillier explanation of 

the BibHcal "manna" haa / 
recently been advanced by i 
tile U.S. National Museum, (l 
Tliroughout the regions trau- J 
eraed by the Israelites grows 
a species of lichen. In storms I 
it is blown loose from i-ocks 
in the mountains and deposit- 
ed in the valleys. Nomad 
ti-ibes in the Middle East i 
highly praise its sweet, sue- P 
cuient taste. Some use it for 
bread-making; others mix it \ 
with meal for flavouring. A 
recent fall in TurJtey saved h 
a tribe from starvation. \ 



Tiie Oema Bern warriors decided lu 
get heads from the next village . 
ilie Lonventional thing. 

The rajah invited Miller to go along, 
and Miller says he refused. Mayba 
he did. On the other hand, when he 
told the story, he gave a cireumslan- 
lial account of every detail, of direc- 
tions and reactions. It sounded very 
like the account of s first-hand ob- 

There were tweiuy-five warriurs, 
encugh. to make a successful surprise 
attack. They crept around the other 
village till they came to a hanana 
grove. Then they lay there waiting 
tor an unsuspecting victim. 

They waited two days. As no one 
came, they suddenly decided that the 
grove was haunted by malignant 
spirits. They fled in a panic and it 
took another two days to find enough 
good omens to start back. 

This time, they actually did en- 
counter three men in a little cleared 
space. The men were squatting over 
a fire roasting a wild pig. Twenty- 
five head - hungry 
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within a tew yards ol them betucs 
they realised it. But they sprang up 
and drew their swords. 

Miller is certain that Taman Bit's 
men would have run away screaming 
if the three hadn't run first. One ot 
these three dived into the jungle and 
got away. The others tried to, but 
too late. Taman Bit's men charged. 

One man did get away, but tlie 
party from Oema Bern took three 
heads just tlie same. They swarmed 
over the victims in a tangled maMS 
and went down. When the mass 
untangled, it had three heads, but 
it was a party of only £wenty-four 
Apparently that didn't matter; BaJi 
Akang didn't keep close accounts. A 
head was a .head, and the warriors 
smoked and cured all three with 
equal care. They carried back the 
head of their own brother with as 
much rejoicing as the other two. 

Ceremony followed ceremony, and 
Miller got his pictures. Every ob- 
sei-vance, however, was a means ot 
drinking in the spirit of Bali Akang, 
the . murder - spirit of the Borne-' 
jungle, and there was no festivdi 
atmosphere about it. The celebrationsi 
lasted eight days; and on the eighth 
it approached hysteria. The thought cf 
murder, of the sudden severing of a 
head, became a hypnotic obsession. 

And somethmg else. During those 
eight days there was a taboo against 
love. That taboo was having its eflleot. 

The girls were excited to a primi- 
tive wantonness by the prevailing 
hysteria. The very knowledge that 
they were taboo intensified then- 
passions. The blood-heating lust to 
kill was brought to exploding-point 
by maddening girl-hunger, and one 
lust fed the other. 

It was the eighth, and final, night 
of celebration. A yotmg warrior 
danced, whirling his sword, slashing 
it in the direction of Chas. Miller's 



Aoorier silence settled on tbe 
crowd, still tense with the strain ol 
expectation. Behind the expectation 
were eight days of preparation, 
eight nights of repression, of over- 
heated celibacy. It had to find an 
outlet. Miller was still there, still 
in hU corner. 

He glanced at his watch; it was 
past midnight. He went to Taman 
Bit, and whispered in his ear. 

The strain left the rajah's face 
mstantly. His eyes gleamed with a 
new light as he licked slavering lips- 
He gave the slgnaL 

Miller was forgotten. He was so 
completely forgotten that he had to 
witness the scene. Man-hungry girls 
and woman-starved braves collapsed 
in a huddled mass. 

That was something Miller didn't 
photograph. 
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QBuk, tircling, coming ever neuTKi 
His eyes were almost closed, his 
movements were trance-like. 

As the warrior danced away in his 
widenmg circle, Miller was in a cor- 
ner beside his camera. He had it 
focussed on a chalk-mark he had 
made. on the floor to teU him when 
to use his flash-powder to get a per- 
fect "still." At the next circuit, the 
dancing warrior would take lus head, 
but Miller watched the man's feet 
He saw them fall on the chalk-mark, 
and he sprung the trigger that i^et 
off the flash. 

He blinded the prancing warrior so 
t.hat he tripped over the tripod, went 
down in a tangle of photographic 
equipment, and lost his sword. Tlie 
Dyaks were too awed even to run; 
.hpy jiisi sat still and howled in 




»..t pte of AulMugEcrv 1. to .uddnir.f. . " 

'r,'" ^-T • °" - ° XT 

keep from jo„, „„fc „„, ^ g„„., . " 
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You think," he said, "there is 
nothing in silence ... but here in 
Pandjang we are familiar with the 



when thei 



wig, the 



nily pride. 
Kostor gulped down his Bolt 
seemed to come te some dee 
"Hp married after the war 
heard?" he said. 



■ With a mei 
id of pink . 



pans on two feet ... but more ter- "What is she like?" 
rib e e«en than silence in the jungle ICoster still had his pale eyes on 
Js the voice of Sinnan's drum." me with their odd, drowned ex- 
It aoDCars that when the gods pression "Have you 
walked the earth iu the heginmns of hurricane? That invisible awesome 
time they were allotted humau forms force that suddenly destroys every- 
so that they might appear amongst thing it touches . . . there are women 
rv"th=r^,?' comment. But on the like that ... 1 think they cannot 
fhl . '^T ^'""^ ^-^'P themselves . . he paused and 
ih^rn Sirinan-who ,s the guardian let his head fall in his hands again 

voka^Jer av^anches ^ ^ ^"^ -^i^turbed me 
-wasrwW^lpL3«^'^a^enS''to "^ drum pulsed with 
a local volcano so that ho was ghostly ■ consistency. It filled the 
overlooked and did not receive a drowning out the sotmd of rest- 
human body. In great anger tlien ^^^^ ''^'"^^ outside ... it filled my 
Sirman has seized the body of a man ^^"^ ^^'^ ^'"^ pulsed 
every five years or so for a thousand 't' . impossible that a 
years, and he will continue to do so ^^.^^^ ^° ^^^^ ^'""'i ^^^^ 
until there are no more men on the shadowy reom. Yet how far 
island of Pandjang "'^^ it . . . nobody knew , . . 
I WB., „ r ^i, . "''^ ^ nightmare. The veins 
i was tliinknig of the murderous stood out on Koster's waxv f 
legend and its mysterious brotherhood head " 
nf followers when Koster dropped his "Versteegh married a woman of 
head suddenly in his long m our L.I.ndf = 



liked the stifi-necked arrogant lord ......o 

the island,. although I'd spent several with Verateegh 

WULH-fim.? nl. Ihf h.ni.^r. wh™. n;,..l Tt Ch.. ; 



in love, even the 
odUe holds a tine vii 



. ib'ably the n 
ul thing that muddy Uttle 
er produced." His eyes fli 

said it. 
'She is twentv vpar., „n„. 
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.--1 don't eiirn the trust of 
thousands by clionce. One In three Auatrahan 
families, on th. average, rely on ths A.M.P. Vhe 
AMP- has earned this trust by service; service 
Biven in full measure for over a century because 
Ihe A.M.P. is and ahvays has been, a vvhoUj 
mmusl society. There, are no sharehoiders. and 
all surpUis earned is retiirned m f..l1 to policy- 
liolder-i. That is one reason whv the Australian 
Mutual Provident Society, in lust over a century, 
has Rrown to be the krECSt Mutual Lile Assurance 
Office in the British Coinrnrmweullii. 



. Your A.M.P. Agent will dinu 

nia\imum" protectinn. The A.M.P. Agent, 
like the ollice which he represents, is ; 
"Sure Friiaid in Uneerlam Times. 



AMtatraiian 

Geneiid Manager: 
M- C- Duttheld. 
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V«rsleegh." told itie Ihe story c.l 
Vetsteegh's incredible marriage while 
the drum pulsed in that ereen gloom. 

"Geisan was alreedy known to ns 
when Versteegh bronglit her to live 
here. Hicre liad been several un- 
forlunale deaths in her village. Uri- 
forlunaLely, she was not only beauti- 
Eiil, she had something else ...» 
disturbing force that allows nothing 
to escape . . . like a hurricane attract- 
ing everything into its destructive 
path . . ." He stared into the shadows 
again, unconscious that he had slipped 
from the ppst into the present tense. 

"At first Fhe seemed contented with 
all her new treasures. You know 
Versleegli's house up there. It fitted 
her admirably . , . then she began to 
grow bored with her white husband 
who was, after all, no longer a boy. 
He had not tiie fire of her nntive 
lovers. Versteegh did not fee! the 
impatience in her body, ss one can't 
see the troubled water in a vessel if 
one sits all day admiring its lender 

I did not question how Koster knew 
so much of the Versleeghs' private 
life. He is the only white man on 
Pandjang whom its lord considei's (it 
to associate with . . . and he had al- 
ways been a constant guest at the 
groat house. 

I tried to bring a lighter note into 
fhe deepening gloom, "It sounds the 
usual story of 'after llie iioneymoon','' 
I grinned. 

"In Amsterdam ... it would h.-ive 
been ordinary . . . out here on 
Pandjang . . . no." 

'■But it ended up all right," I 
insisted. 

He smiled at me again with that 
peculiar mad-soeming smile. 

He went on; ''You know how Ver- 
steegh alwiiys intended to retire to 
Holland and leave a manager here. It 
was unfortunate that he liad no 



yijunger brutlier to follow him in Iht 
usual way. He decided (o educate n 
B.iitable man. He chise the half- 
native .ton of old KluME ... a clever, 
pleasant boy with a university edu- 
cation. It miisf liave seemed a per- 
fect clinice. I suppose though if 
WHS inevitable that some kmd of 
amorous interest should arise be- 
tween tlie boy and . . , Geisan." 

It Kiruck me suddenly that he had 
never nnce called her Vrouw Vers- 
teegh , . , only 'GeiEen.' 

Kosfei' wont on, "I tried to warn 
the btiy ... I fried to explain about 
this woman from Boeo. That she had 
no thoughts o£ him other than the 
ecstacy his strength and youtli could 
bring her. But it had already 
gone loo far; he couldn't listen. 
NcKt time I passed through I knew 
the situation was worse. She 
WHS already tired of young Kloos 
and was extracting a good deal of 
entertainment out of torturing him 
in front of Versteegh. If was a bad 
nine- of the year and, in addition, the 
Drum had started to beat. You 

a white man alone . . . with the 
prickly situation in Versteegh's hou.-^tv 
il was hell." 

I broke in, "Why don't you whiles 
get togetlier and stamp the thing 

He smiled faintly, "How do you go 
about stamping out something you 
can't toucli . . , you know how closely 
kept the secrets of the Brotherhood 
of Sirinan are." 

It was true. The brown men of 
Fsindjang are a strange, secret people 
whose first ancestor was fhe snake 
with the scorpion's tail ... and no 
planter dares anger them too much, 
Nobod.v was reputed ever to have 
tracked the Drum back to its source 
f . , or those who had ventured had 
not returned. 

Koster went on, "Well ... I realised 
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SUSPENDED 
WITH 
SKEWERS 

The Hopi Indiana of Arizona had 
a religiout ritual as gruesome 
aa any other in the world. 



yHE Hopi Indiana lived in the hot. 
' arid, treeless world of South-west 
North America, in the area now known 
as Ariiona. They still live there, 
though their old customs have been' 
greatly changed by the influence of 
white civilisation. 

ParUcularly the Sun Dance. Its ori- 
gin is lost in antiquity, and in a modi- 
fled form it is sUll one of their main 
ceremonies. Normally the dance is 
performed by several warriors who 
have individually escaped danger, and 
■ iherefore band to>;ether to thank the 
gods for their past help, and to ask 
them (cunningly) to ensure their 
future security. While there is no 
date set lor the rite, it is always in 

Tlie ceremony usually lasts until 
the dancers are eshauated, but at one 
stage the warriors stare openeyed at 
the blazing sun, often causing them- 
selves serious injury. In the old 
days the most spectacular and grue- 
some part of the ritual was the self- 
mutilation practised by the dancers. 
They forced wooden skewers through 
the fleshy parts of their breast and 
back and were then suspended by 
cords attached to these skewers. Each 
warrior would then struggle until his 




flesh brolie away and he fell to the 
ground. 

A variation to suspension was the 
hanging of heavy weights, such as 
buffalo skulls, to the skewers. The 
dancers threw these around until thS 
flesh gave way ... and if the skew- 
ers were too deeply inserted, othsr 
warriors helped by clmging to those 
suspended, or sitting on the buffalo 
skulls to give extra weight! 
, All this was to ensure their future 
well-being and prosperity. To-day we 
have no time for such barbaric and 
superstitious practices . . . instead 
we rely on the certainty of Life As- 
surance. And because of the healthy 
competition between our free and in- 
dependent Life Assurance Offices, 
more than three million Aust^alial^3 
enjoy maximum financial protection 
for a minimum outlay. And their sav- 
ings, invested in this sensible manner, 
not only protect themselves and their 
dependents, they are wisely used to 
foster the growth of Australia through 
Government loans, advances to public 
utilities, and the support of pastoral 
and industrial projects of value to the 
community. 
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li you are mar- 
ried, or about to 
be, you should 
send for . . . 

SEX EDUCATION 
IN PICTURES 

by Dtjvid Farrell, li/- post iree 

SEND NOW 

Also available — "The 
Sex Factor in Marriage," 
by Helen Wright 8/6, 
post free. For other sex 
literature send 3^d. 
Stamp. 

EDUCATIONAL 
EXTENSION COLLEGE, 

Dept. BO. 
Box 1430, G.P.O., Sycfney 
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what Geisan did not . . . that Vers- 
teegh knew of her affair with, young 
Kloos. I Itnew too how dangei-ous it 
was. Vei-sfeeEli owned Geisan. She 
was not only his wife, she was part 
of his island and therefore his sole 
possession ... he would never toler- 
ate any interference with his rule. 
, I didn't like the situation, but 1 
couldn't see what Ver^teegh intended 
to do ... he never altered his dis- 
tant courtesy to Kloos. One nighl 
when he had finished dinner he said 
suddenly, 'I'm damn tired of that silly 
superstition about Sirinan. I can't 
get any of the kulis to work on that 
side of the concession. I'm going up 
that mountain to see what I can find 

"The boy Kloos raised awed eyes, 
'You dare not, Mynheer Versteegh 

"Versteegh snapped then, Tni not 
a verdoBiint native,' The boy flushed, 
'No man has ever done it.' " 

Koster made rings on the table top 
with his glass, "I looked up at Gei- 
san. Surely no woman would allow 
Versteegli . . . but she was looking 
at the boy, her long green eyes in- 
tense . . . pinpointed to his face. She 
said tiiat, of course, Versteegh could 
not go alone; he must take young 
KloQS. Then she got up fi'om the 
table and went out smiling. 

"I ti'ied to atop both of them' go- 
ing. I could see Kloos was seai-ed; 
after all, he was part native and the 
story of Sirinan was part of bis 
superstitious inlieritance; but he 
would not give way to his fear in 
front of Versteegh ... it was the 
same there also. So they both went," 

The Drum around us ebbed and 
flowed on the hot moist air. After 
a long minute I said, '"What hap- 
pened?" 

"Three days aftei-wards Versteegh 
returned. We could get very little 
sense out of him as to the where- 
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aboutB of young Kloos; but eventually 
out of his delirium and with the 
help of Penghulu, who had ventured 
to go part of the way with them . . . 
I got a sufficient idea of their route 
to go and look for Kloos." 

I -looked at the doctor with a new 
respect, "You went . . . yourself?" He 
spread his hsmds on the table ond 
studied them, shrugging, "This also 
is my island ... I was born here 
. . . and here I shall die." 

Farther up the mountain, than any 
man nas ever gone, he found the 
stone temple that Versteegh had 
babbled about. It was hollowed into 
the side of tiie clifE lilte an elaborate 

worked with worn traceries symboli- 
cal of the elements over which the 
god Sirinan rules. Inside was a vast 
drum hollowed from a mighty tree 
bole. No one man could beat such 
a drum, Koster said; but several men 
could. There was a kind of crane 
that lifted a flailing elub and beat it. 
He also found the body of Kloos 
with the usual look of horror im- 
printed on it. 

"In the temple?" I , asked. 

He had found the body in a sinBil 
chamber hollowed directly above the 
drum. At first he thought that Kloos 
had died of hunger; but in the corner 
were still his water bottle and a pack 
conlhining food he and Vcrsteegli had 
cavTied with them. 

"What killed him then?" I asked 
stiff with horror, remembering the 
crazed expression on that other boy's 
face when we found his body. That 
time too, there had been no mark of 
violence ... no evidence of poison 
... he too had been struck down 
by an invisible weapon. 

"So often," said Koster, "we do not 
believe in a legend when all the time 
tt holds truth lilce a cup . . . the 
Drum killed him as it killed all the 



1 shuddered, "You're not trying t<i 
tell me that the evil spirit of that 
damned Drum claimed his body," 

"In a way . . . yes," he said. 

It seemed to my straining ears thai 
the Drum pulsed louder and louder 
in the room until the walls would 
burst apart. At last Koster folded hi.i 
long white hands, 

"Think a little. A stone sealed the 
entrance to that cave above the Drum. 
For three days the boy heard nothing 
but its immense voice, for Sirinan 
has been deaf for a thousand years 
(so the legend says) and tliat is why 
he can make such a great noise with 
his volcanoes and hurricanes . , . and 
many of his close brotherhood also 
are denf, they could not endure beat- 
ing that Drum otherwise." 

He stopped, and looked agam 
dreamily into the darkness beyond 
me, "But Kloos was not deaf ... the 
vibration in that small space must 
have been terrible." 

As the Drum split the hot aii' 
around us another grotesque thought 
struck me, "But how did Versteegh 
get away? If they were both im- 
prisoned by Sirinan's followers when 
they found tlie temple." 

He said with a curiously flat voice: 
"The only thing Versteegh broughi 
back from that trip was a crowbar 
... he has refused to be pa ted from 

Then. I understood. Vei'sifegb, in 
his mad jealousy had rolled tlie stone 
back, imprisoning his wife's lover. 
The followers of Sirinan had not been 
responsible for Kloos's death. Some 
ancestor of Versteegh must have 
known Uie secret of the temple and 
passed it on. And each Versteegh 
had kept it. Tliis was their island, 
its secrets were tlieirs also. And a 
secret is power . . . and a weapon. 
Versteegh iifld known where he was 
going when he went up that moun- 
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1 said through dry lips, "Where is 
Versteegh now?" 

Koster sighed, as if relaxed after 
a nightmai-e, and at the same instant 
I realised that the Drum had ceaaed. 

He looked at the green darkness 
beyond my head, hut suddenly his 
thin lace changed as if he had torn 
off a mask. I looked down a pit and 
saw the man's soul writhing there. 
There was lust in his expression and 
a kind of self-loathing . . . and tri- 

I turned my head and stered at the 
doorway. 

A thing stood there, slim, tawny, 
with a stark black and gold dress 
and staruig green eyes in a dead 
white face. I had a feeling that it 
had been standing there a long time. 
Suddenly Koster began to laugh thin- 
ly and I knew suddenly that he too, 
(ho awptic. had desired this wonidii. 

I don't know what I expected her 



. to be like. 
™ hu 



vith i 



eculia: 



He 
ng her 



anything f 



1 if he ' 
e didn' 



I looked from one to the other, fea!- 
ing the current flow ' between them, 
feeling myself an outsider, watching 
as an invisible force filled the room, 

Koster said: "Versteegh never ro- 
gained his sanity after he returned 
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month ago, 1 had to keep him locked 
in his room , . . partly for his own 
protection ... no man who has seen 
the Drum of Sirinan can live for 
long, I was afraid that in his delir- 
ium he would wander . . . and now 
, . . Sirinan has claimed hint." 

The woman's face was as expres- 
sionless as carved jade.' 

"It was . , . careless of you to for- 
get to lock the door, Geisan," Koster 
said. She did not answer. Her eyes 
did not move from his face. 

"You know," he said, peering down 
St me for the first time; "in the 
temple of Sirinan is a colossal stone 
statue, crumbling and moss-covered 
Have you noticed that it is never a 
woman who is the victim of Sirinan? 
Do you know why that is? It is a 
thing the legend never explained . . 
one of the secrets of the brotherhood. 
He began to laugh again crazily, "It is 



that stone 



■ is the form of i 



For a long minute there was silence. 
The body of Geisan tensed as if des- 
trui^tion ■ was about to annihilate lis 
all, then her body relaKcd. She was 
smiling into Koster's eyes as she 
said, "You know more than any man 
living . , . now , . . Mynheer Doctor." 

Then she turned vei-y slowly with 
a kind of voluptuous grace and 
walked towards tile door. 

Suddenly I saw those three emo- 
tions contend in his thin face again; 
then one of them obscured the others.' 
A wilri pscitement Jit his pale eys; 



Isted for 
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Z^ttjf of the hragoni 




GEORGE C. APPELL 



The aged witch doctoc's supple fingers were cool and tender 

. . . lo the sick man they seemed to ease his pain-racked body. 



rrXHERE were only three of us on 
the club verandah that afternoon. 
There was Prudhomme, sitting with 
hands folded, shaking his well-fed 
face and repeating in a murmur: "I 
do not think they're much good," 
an opinion which seemed to irk 
Unger. 

Neither Unger nor myself knew 
Prudhomme at all. He had come up 
to Hong Kong from Saigon with his 
wife to spend the holiday, and he had 
been extended the courtesies of the 
club. He was expecting his wife to 
" 1 him any minute. 



much for herbalists." 



"I c 



Unger asked finally; "Why not? 
What's wrong with 'em?" 

Unger was a wide-bellied, balding 
man with ferret-quick eyes. He had 
been in the Orient longer than he 
had any right to be, and I knew 
that he was planning to leave it soon. 
He had been a trader up in the 
north country. 

"Herbalists," Unger went on, "are 
sometimes a damn sight better than 
surgeons." 

A sour expression twisted Prud- 
homme's dark features. "1 cannot 
believe that the laying on of hands 
and the grinding of dragon's tefeth to 
powder can cure a person," he said. 
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' You don't?" Unger winked et me. Dragon, when you're supposed to even 

He had brought up the subject when up social obUgations and whatnot. 

Prudhomrae asked if witch doctors Flip's boy lighted a taper, m,d I could 

pl.ed their trade m the holiday par- see all those empty wall niches where 

Hdes. "I do. Witch doctors there the idols had been 
may be, I don't know. But herbalists y„„ „„„m ^„ „ 

I bell™ in ™«,„d.. Z'JZl!r,lZ IT, 

Harry Unger pulled stubby fingers damp gloom of the raftered ceiling' 

the length of his jaw. "I'm what a mouldering altar and decrepit side- 

they call an old China hand, and I stools for the priests, 
know. North of here, before the Fjin wa^ a «ma1l rr„.„ ^,^<-^, „ ■ 

o., ,„ a,, kiit .... „, Peipta,, L'rt* £ EuLT-iTS;," 

track '^^Hnwn'^t^^'^ T"^ '° ^'^^ ^'^^ ^ut lying there 

*™ i ™ .rz. a- -<> - -^jn. 

found the jade and I was teelina ^ '"^''^ "^'^ blanket. "Whafs 
pretty miserable. Then, towards twi- ^^Pl^^"^''. Flip, old man? Lose 
liHht. we come out on the shou1d,.r of 

Flip would bet on anything "Damn 
lear, Harry. I had but one cu=- 
3mer this season, and he hurt Iiim- 
elf a while back and had to go 
own-country for a doctor. My other 
oy took him." Flip let out his 
^ waa Luium to my iium- "So I thought I'd take it 

ber One to tell him we could stay and try fo plug a scroll- 

here, when a boy came out of the ''"^k. Sell the head, see?" 

temple and crossed the courtyard. He But even that hadn't worked out 
bad western boots on, so I figured he and on the long trail east for home 
belonged to a western man. Flip had gotten cramps, bad cramps, 

'■He asked me in prettv good Eng- ■"'"'^ °" second day, within sight 
Ilsh if I was a doctor, and in Chin- ^'^ ^'^P^^ temple, he'd doubled 
■ese I told him no. Then he' said '"^ ^""^ kicking in the 

to come on anyway to come inside " " ' ^'^ "'^^ ^"^^ Number One 
Unger shrugged a^d grinned and ^Totit'^tT!^^^ ^IV"' ^^-^^ 
shruGBcd asain. "T«.=!.I. tvin- ™ = Pon'^s, and there he'd remained for 



Sick, he'd been. Man called Flip. 
He'd flip you for anything. His wife 
was with him - but she was Ju!t 
lookin' helpless and a little scared 



a Tow mountain, and there below i 
mebbe halfway down the side, v, 
an old temple. It didn't look fo 
occupied, so we went down and ope 
ed the gate. There wasn't anyone 
the bell tower; there wasn't even 



of the 
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had BD attack of appentlicltis, and he'll 
have another one!" 

Unger hadn't noticed until then how 
lovely her face was. He had heard 
of her, but he had never seen her 
before; and now he looked at her and 
WBB completely fascinated by hev 
cropped, tawny hair and the polished 
skin that had the appearance of 



arble 



hipped c 



sed by 



sather 



pony droppings and the ri 
-nt of soiled flannel and the pu. 
tten stench from the wea- 



free 



nfectioi 



A gnarled thumb emerged from 
the blanket and jerked downwards, 
"Old boy below. Down in the valley, 
where the new temple is. Number 
One went down and brought him up 
here, and I don't know just what he 
did, but he did it well." 



■■He 



ther 



touched : 
md then 1 



Ung 



shoulder, 
-a-^n't here 



"That poor man!" Flip's wife put 
the heels of her hands to her temples, 
"He was in such pain." 

Flip sniffed a few times. ■'I've seen 
worse. Clumsy, he was, that's all." 

"Clumsyl" Those green eyes lashed 
his face. "He'd had no experience" 
—she lowered her head again, "He 
was a— a gentleman." 

Flips' small sigh was barely audibly. 
"E^ew a eoupla fingers of! with a 
shotgun.. Well, he can spare' em, oil 
the 'money he's got." 

It suddenly occurred to Unger that 
Flip's wife was planning a change, 
and that this wealthy gentleman- 
hunter was included in the plan. 



Unger realised that she wanted to 
get down to the other patient, not 
«l;iv wit)i tliis one. 

Flip accepted a cigarette, 

■■ni make a bet, Harry." he ex. 
haled happily. "One buck, Mes. 
The last I've got in the world. How 
about it, Harry? I'll make with the 
."symptoms when he gets here, and if 
he treats me, you pay. If he sees 
through the act, I pay." 

Unger said: '■You're on." 

They had finished a cold supper of 
rice and greens by the time the healer 
arrived and bent over Flip. 

He hesitated, and then he stood 
up and turned away. Flip tugged the 
blanket up and followed him with 
his eyes, '■What stops you. old one?" 

That tiiin, ancient form faced 



■1 for 



Uni 



lot s 



itil he 



Plea 



mles; 



the courtyard before he spoke. 'ICeep 
the Mex. I don't want it," 

■'You'll fake it." Flip's grin was 
twisted. "What can I do with one 
buck?" 

After a moment, linger took it. He 
offered cigarettes around. The woman 
accepted one, touched it fo a taper. 

Unger was about to look to his 
ponies when a short shriek sliced the 
silence. 

Flip was thrashing his legs, hiting 
the blanket, sobbing. Suddenly he 
whipped to a sitting position and 
grabbed his up-drawn knees. 

His face was blue- white and he 
could hardly talk. His words caroe 
in short outrushings of breath. "This 

Unger rose and gripped Number 
One's shoulder and propelled him 
towards the courtyard. "Hurry 1 
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Kwaide-kwaide! Gel hhn— tell him 
to fly!" 

The woman hurried after Number 
One. "Wait— I'll light tlie way to the 

Unger lifted his drink and drank 
some. He switched his ferret-fa»t 
eyes from me Lo Prudhomme, 

"Well, man? For God's sake!" 
Prudhonime's collar was wilting 
under his jowls. His eyes were alert 
and demanding. 

Unger put down his glass. "The 
old boy never came back from tli': 
valley. He understood, you see, that 
his patient was joking." 

Down in the streets the parades 
were starting. "So Flip died. The 
old man could have alleviated the 
pain, reduced the infection, somehow 
—but ha never came back. Number 
One saw Flip die, and I'll never for- 
get that boy's face as he watched the 
woman . . . We buried Flip up there." 

Prudhommo's fist crashed on ihe 



metal table. ''But why? Why did 
not this herbalist return?" 

Unger looked surprised. "He was 
not told to return. The woman 
caught up with Number One in the 
courtyard. She gave him some money 
and advised him to inform the old 
man that this was just another joke." 

Prudhomme was absolutely colour- 
less. His glazed eyes were fixed up- 
on someone coming onto the veran- 
dah from the grill. Unger noted Ibe 
approach in a side-glance, fished in 
a pocket and drew out a dented Mox 
dollar. The figure left the shadow of 
tlie grill and stepped into the sun- 
light, and all of us could see the 
eager swing and thrust of her thighs, 
tlie tawny hair tucked in curls 
under the white toque, and the flash- 
ing green eyes. 

Prudhomme braced his hands in 
front of him, as if to stop her, and 
r noticed blue sear-tissue over the 
slumps where two fingers had been. 
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DESEBTEB'S FATE: 

It is a pity Hollywood has not 
realised the wealth of colouviul, 
extiting adventure in New Zealand's 
wild history, pattiiulacly the Maori 
Wars. However, CAVALCADE is 
not so remiss — and we also have the 
writers to dig them out and do them 
justice. On page 4 this month, in 
"The Traitor Died in Honour" by- 
Charles Ralph, you will find a grip- 
ping account of a little-known red- 
skin renegade, Kimble Bent. Yes, 
that's right, we said redskin. What 
he was doing in New Zealand, an':! 
why he walked out of e redcoat caoip 
to join the fanatical Hau Haus, aro 
two queries you will be able to 
answer for yourself after reading it, 

WELL TO DIE: 

In "Tomb of Thousands" (page 12), 
Marie Healy has come up with what 
must be the daddy of all hari-ltiri 
ceremonies. In caves on the slopes 
of New Guinea's Mount Lunamen, 
towards the end of World War II, 
several thousand Japs ehose death at 
their own hands rather than suwea- 
der. She makes a good job of ' trying 
to picture for you tlie macabre scene 
in the echoing, dimly-lit rock fast- 
nesses as this mass suicide got unddr 



INKY riNGERS: 

Despite what you see in the movies, 
newspapGi-men are not hard-talking, 
)iard-drinking, hard-fighting refugees 
from lunatic asylums. Generally, 
reporting is an ordinary, uneventful, 
wage-plugging existence. If there is 
anything that makes it different lo 
other forms of toil, it is the con- 
glomeration of nitwits, ninnies, 
shrewdies and opportunists with 
which the reporter comes in contact. 
They are far more unusual and in- 
teresting than he is. On page GO, 
Cedric Mentiplay~a longtime mem- 
ber of the Fourth Estate— sounds off 
about some of the fools and freaks 
he has been plagued with, 
NEXT MONTH: 

We tliink you will find next month's 
CAVALCADE as full of varied fare 
as ever. In "Carrie Carried a 
Hatchet" you will meet a fabulous old 
lady who wielded a hatchet for a 
strange new purpose. Frank Browne 
tells of the awesome, nerve-racking 
existence of college football coadies 
in the States. For those with a psy- 
chological bent, we recommend "Fire- 
bugs Are Sex Misfits." In a sti'ong 
fiction line-up, look for "Guardians 
of the Way," a neat vignette hy Paul 
Graham, and "A Flight to Honour," 
by popular _Wal Watkins. 
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